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OURBET (1819-1877) Oil on canvas 254 x 35 inches (64 x 91 cm.) Approaching Storm, 1870 


XIX and XX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


FINE OLD MASTERS FROM ENGLISH PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


ough Fine Art Ltd. ° -18 Old Bond Street, London W.I| ¢ Cables: Bondarto °¢ Tel: Hydepark 6 
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STILL LIFE WITH LOBSTERS AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS a.) ors BY CORNELIS DE HEEM (1631-1695). 
This painting is in the possession of Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 j 
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THE DINING ROOM IN MR. FRANCIS STONOR’S FLAT . : : ee 
SANTIAGO EL GRANDE, 1957 : : , ‘ : ; ; : : BY SALVADOR DALI =. 253 
GOING EASY (A STAGE COACH) : ‘ ; ; : ; ; : BY CHARLES COOPER HENDERSON 254 
GOT HOLD (LEEDS TO LONDON ROYAL MAIL) . ; ; : . : BY CHARLES COOPER HENDERSON 254 
Both paintings in the possession of the Sabin Galleries, 4, Cork Street, Bond Street, London, Wt. 
FEMME AU PERROQUET . i ; 4 ; 7 : F ; : : : : F ; BY GUSTAVE COURBET 263 
In the possession of Galerie Daber, 103, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 
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SORPEEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


It is now four years since Sotheby's established 
an office in New York 


In those four years SOTHEBY’S have sold property to the value of 
£14,200,000. 


Last Season’s turnover, at £5,756,742 was £2,000,000 higher than that of any 
other fine art auction house in the World. 


Of that record total American consignments were responsible for 25 per cent. 


It is SOTHEBY’S considered policy that the Directors of the firm (all 
Specialists in their own Departments) should hold the responsibility of 
representation abroad. The Directors frequently visit the United States and 
Canada, if necessary at short notice, to advise and assist our clients; Mr. John 


Carter makes extended tours of America twice a year. 


Recent sales from the United States at SOTHEBY’S include: 


The Jakob Goldschmidt Pictures £916,700 
The Walter P. Chrysler Jr., Pictures £221,650 
The André de Coppet Collection of Historical Documents £196,454 
The Irwin Laughlin Collection of Old Master Drawings £61,793 
The White-Emerson Collection of William Blake £43,180 
The Otis T. Bradley Collection of early Bibles £20,145 


Commission 10°%, (except for Books). Proceeds of sales paid in dollars 
There are no taxes 


News of forthcoming sales, and all other information on application to our New York Office. 


SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON 
61 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


London: 34 and 35 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6545. Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A very fine quality Louis XV Bureau plat 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.G.7 


Telephones: M i 2D 22 i 
D: useum ily Bil Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART 
TO THE LATE QuEEN Mary 


By AppoInTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works or ART 
Tro H,M, Tur Kine or SwepEn 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Works of Art 


A Chinese porcelain bowl (one of a pair), decorated on the jexterior 

with incised five claw Imperial dragons and phoenix medallions in 

green on a yellow ground. The interior decorated in underglaze blue. 

SIX CHARACTER MARK OF THE EMPEROR K‘ANG HSI 
(A.D. 1662-1722) AND OF THE PERIOD. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W. | 


GROsyvenor 2265 


———— 


_— 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


ORIENTAL 
WORKS OF TART 


Section of an old Japanese paper screen, six-fold, 

painted with hunting scenes in a mountainous 

landscape on a gold ground, Tosa school. Early 
eighteenth century. Height 4 ft. 6 in. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 
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flary Bellis 


CHARNHAM CLOSE 
HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


’Phone 200 


ST. HUBERT 
Oak Panel. FRENCH 
Circa 1500 
293 x 223 inches 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN .ELIZABETH 
_ THE’ QUEEN MOTHER 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN i 
SILVERSMITHS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE LATE QUEEN MARY 
JEWELLERS 


~CARRINGTON & CO., LTD. 


130, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. REGENT 3727 


Le of a 
| Covers 16° high 
oy 7809 by Holes Garrard c 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Olle 


FOUR CENTURIES 


ON SHOW 


December — January 


HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY 


2O PICCADILLY ARCADE 
LONDON, S.W.] 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 Cables: PICTORIO LONDON 


MASTER OF LUTTICH 


(Beginning of 16th Century) 


Two Members of the Noble Family of Berghen of Limburg-Brabant 


with St. John the Evangelist and the Emperor ‘ harles the Great. 


Panel 18} 161 inches (46°: 5 41% Cis.) 


erin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


Antique furniture 


Chinese and European 


Works of ’ Art 


* 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALI RS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


112 Mount Street ; : 
LONDON W.1 ; re ‘ : ; : ; $2 ere i adie 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 


Cables: B 4RGRO, London Pottery bowl and cover, decorated with a well-defined moulded design of birds and animals. 
Green-brown glaze. Han Dynasty 206 B.C.-A.D. 220. Diameter 7 inches. Height 44 inches. 


PHILLIPS & RIXSON Ltd. 


31 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 


KENSINGTON 5858 


An important set of FOURTEEN side and TWO arm Regency 
mahogany dining chairs, in the manner of Thomas Hope. Circa 1805, 


From Wharnford House (Lord Banbury). 
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— By Appointment 

as to Her Majesty the Queen 
See Silversmiths & Jewellers 
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George III Silver 


An attractive pair of 
small three-light 
Candelabra in fine state. 
Made by Robert Salmon 
of London in 1792 


Height 162” Width 18” Weight 127.00 oz. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED, 165/169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 6767 Telegrams: Culleus, London 
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CHRISTIE’S OF LONDON 


IN 


NEW YORK 


CHRISTIE’S ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF THEIR 
AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS (U.S.A.) LTD. 


Under the direction of 


MR. ROBERT M. LEYLAN 


at 


36 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Tel: Plaza 2-1266 
Cables: Chriswoods, New York 


MR. LEYLAN will travel to any part of the United States and Canada to advise 
those wishing to sell pictures and other works of art at Christie’s in London. 
He will make the necessary arrangements for such sales, and can give full 
details about conditions of sale, catalogues, future sales and past prices. 


The position of Mr. W. G. Constable, of 23 Craigie Street, 


Cambridge, Mass., as consultant remains unchanged. 


With the appointment of Mr. Leylan, Christie’s now has representatives in 

both the United States and on the continent of Europe. The address of 

Mr. H. E. Backer, Christie’s European representative, is: Piazza di Spagna 51, 
Rome, Italy. Tel: Rome 686119. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 
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NORBERT FISCHMAN 
GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Established 1905 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 Cables: Norfishart, London 


Portrait of a Gentleman 


FRANS HALS 


Canvas, 30} 244 inches 


The Portrait of a Gentleman with a broad-brimmed hat, repro- 
duced in the present photograph (canvas 30} by 244 inches) and 
formerly in the Collection of the Rt. Hon. Louis Fry, is in my 
opinion a work by FRANS HALS, being the first version of the 
composition also seen in the picture in the Stettin Museum (Bode, 
Nr. 197). (Signed) TANCRED BORENIUS 


Exhibited at the Royal Academy of Arts, Winter Exhibition 
1882. (See p. 24, No. 107) 


Recently on loan to the Central Museum, Northampton 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. 
of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


Pair of to-inch Candlesticks, 1760 
Sugar Castor, 1723 


Pair of Salt cellars, 1754 


Promenade 


CEB ee IN EAM 


Telephone 2821 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


ade Vase and Cover, of baluster form, with 
lotus plants and waves. 


An exceptionally fine important translucent White J 
mask and ring handles, the lower part carved in bold relief with storks, 
Height 94 inches, width 43 inches. Ch‘ien Lung period, A.D. 1736-1795. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.|I 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


EARLY OAK 
THE FINEST r ( FURNITURE, 
COLLECTION r rit 0 ANTIQUE BRASS 
OF ANTIQUE CHANDELIERS 


IN THE (CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. aN LWA ys IN 
E STOCK 
cor" 142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 tut: Kensington 7370 


fige eens 


JMOVSUN| IIEIUE. JL IID. 


Ih4 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Telephone: KENsington 6454 


also at 
51 Park Street 
Bristol 


Important mid-18th century 
i carved wood and gilded console 


table with marble top. 


Size: Length 43} inches 
Depth 22 inches 


Height 35 inches 
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Shell Chemical Company’s 


As reproduced in 
‘CATALYST’ 
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KEN 9878 and 9774 


Telephones : 


Amcterdam 


Bet ntAnenAnt Ras 


ae ae (Cclacaniareurictal 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOURS 
by 


Adriaen van Ostade 1610 1685 


Signed. Oil on panel 11] 9 inches 
R / j 
Recorded in: Hofst > de TOO t ol { 
7 ede de Grox Catalogue of D Cn painters, page 245. N, mber 34 


Recorded in: Smith’s ( atalogue Ra 


sonné, page 169, Number 22] 


Peas tT | 
Engraved by: F. Basan entitled Les Bons Voisins 


From the Collection of M. de Peeters painter 


& NEW BONDEISTREETER@IN DON WI] 


Fine — 
LELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 , 
CABLES: JONMIT. LONDON 


TESSIERS 


aD: 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ ART 


GEORGE I 
THOMAS HOLLAND 
LONDON 1715 


Engraved with the Arms of Collyar 
of Darlaston, County Stafford. 
33 oz. 17 dwt. Diameter 12 inches 


26 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 
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LONDON 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 


DM &P 


MANHEIM 


Porcelain ~Pottery-~ 
Grames 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., 
and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 
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Iwo Mahogany 


Chippendale Elbow Chairs 


from a selection 


to be seen in 


our antique gallery 


Valuations for 
Insurance and Probate 


Ueda’ Mee (OO RI EIN Dy) 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.r : TEL: EUS 7000 


NEW YORK 
46 East 57th Street 


New York City 


EARLY DERBY PORCELAIN 


Pair of important vases with 
gros bleu ground and gilding. 
They are beautifully painted 
in colour with scenes after 
Watteau. The reverse sides are 
painted with panels of exotic 


birds and insects. 


8] inches high, Cirea 1760. 
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Please note 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We have moved to more 

commodious premises at 

69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 


where we will be happy to 
welcome clients both old and 


new. 
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PAIR OF 2-LIGHT CANDELABRA 
London 1786 by John Schofield 
height 15 inches 


NEW SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS 


On application we shall be pleased to send particulars of our 
hand-forged services in traditional English patterns 


PSP R Sra WILSON UED. 


15 KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.r 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO - PICCY » LONDON 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago Ill., U.S.A. 


OVP LPL LVL PWD LP DVL LP WD LPP IVE LP 


DWP WL DVAPULPVLJVL! 
iL ne loralonnlonnlorn london lol NL LPP DRDO P LP DPD MLD NIAID LY PPAP AD PSP! ALP LI VAP 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER and OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


." 


| 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


Dinner Plates 
12 Antique Silver Soup Plates 


Date 1791, made by 
Robert Salmon of London. 


Weight 452 ounces. 


Set of Antique Silver Dishes 
(matching), date 1798. 


Weight 120 ounces. 


| 
| 
§ 
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Established 1910 S Y. D N E Y L e M O S S MAY fair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Fine Old Chinese 
Ceramics and 
Works of Art 


A superb Chinese porcelain saucer 
dish decorated with a lady of 
quality and attendant in a rocky 
terraced garden in brilliant 
Famille Verte enamels. K‘ang Hsi 
period. A.D. 1662-1722. Diameter 
133 inches. In perfect state. 
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O96 90 Sey 
Ad. BLALTBRMAAN & SONS LTD. 
6 oO CY 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


Louis XV Console Table, possibly of South German origin 
width 5 ft. 24 in. depth2ft.7in. height 2 ft. 11} in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


e-" 


Joe, la belle Irlandaise 1866 (214 


30 BRUTON STREET 


GUSTAVE COURBET 


. 25 inches) 


LONDON W.1 


Cables: 
Drawings, London 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 2250 


R. G. HENNELL & SONS LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Makers of 
Fine Silverware 
since 1736 


Telephone: 
HOLborn 
4218/4132 


4 SOUTHAMPTON PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


~ 


SET OF FOUR SAUCE TUREENS 


Made by Robert & Samuel Hennell in 1806. Weight 70 ounces 
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~ 4 VERY FINE GEORGE If GILT, CARVED WOOD CONSOLE TABLE 
with onyx top; the masks and legs picked out in dark green. 


Formerly at Hinton St. George. 


Length so inches. Height 334 inches. Depth 27} inches. 
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I8th Century Portland Stone Fountain with lead gro 
Swan Boy and Cupid riding Dolphins, of beautiful proporti 


18th CENTURY GARDE 
ORNAMENTS OF DISTINCTIO 
> ie FROM OU 
LARGE COLLECTIO 


Superb |8th Century Bronze ar 
Fountain Group—signed Gern 


Pair of magnificent 


carved stone Griffins 


with shields 


Pair of 18th Century carved marble Lions 
Pair of fine 18th Century Lead Sphinx of very fine detail 


Important and finely carved Istrian Stone Wellhead on 
octagonal bases 


Very fine early 18th Century carved Portland Stone Sundial 


T. CROWTHER & SON 
(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAN, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: Fulham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m 


Worcestershire 
Cottages 


B. W. LEADER 
1900 


Canvas 20 « 30 inches 


An exceptionally fine and 
colourful example of the 
artist’s work 


©) iM aq |b eye LIE IN 2 SS). mer. 
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MANN & FLEMING Ltd 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


ra 


+ 


Pair of gilt Arm Chairs 
‘by Holland 


120° MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 éiosensm 


z 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE v 


J. PRATT 


of 
rompton Road 


FOR 
ITIQUE FIREPLACES 
AND 
FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Mahogany Escritoire 
with ormolu mounts 


OVER FIFTY YEARS AT 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone; KENsington 0783 Cables; Prattique, London 


E. G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art | 


DR. WALL WORCESTER, c. 1760 
Painted in colours with ‘The Spinning Maiden’, Oriental flowers and 
iron-red borders. Height 54 inches. (Cf.: H. R. Marshall, pl. 19, No. 357) 


Cables: Telephones : 


PORCELIQUE KENsington 
LONDON 5272 & 3793 


ual 7 (sigue) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


MERCY JEBOULET 


MERCY, D. & G. K. PALMER Member of B.A.D.A 


FINE ANTIQUES 


A fine Chinese porcelain vase with relief decoration of 
landscapes and dragons under a white glaze. Six- 
character mark of the Emperor K‘ang Hsi, A.D. 
1662-1722, and of that period. Height 161 inches. 


| 22 CINOOWENOVS SIRE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 5944 Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON 


: ne 

A very rare 18th century Kneehol+ Desk, in satinwood. Beautiful 

condition throughout, original handles and fitted top drawer. 
Size: 32 inches wide x 20 inches deep x 30 inches high. 


PERROTT HOUSE, PERSHORE, WORCS. 


Telephone: 301 


| Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare Cnglish and. Continental Silver, Miniatures, 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


GOLD PLATE 


George III 22 ct. gold Cup and Cover by John Parker 
and Edward Wakelin, London 1772. Height 10 inches. 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


XXXI 


Established for over half a century in the City 


90 CHEAPSIDE tonpon EC2 


BOSWELL & WARD 


30 DOVER STREET 


PICCADILLY W.1 


Hyde Park 0363 


Hepplewhite serpentine Commode 


Circa 1780 


Length 3 feet, height 33 inches 


width 22 inches 
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An important Regency mahogany 


library chair-steps 


(MAYEAIR) LTD I-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly End) W1 Grosvenor 5762 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO 


XXXII 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A fine quality Ship’s Commode, fitted 
writing-slide, mirror and book-shelves, 


brass strappings and corners. 


QPL LD LL LLLP LVL ALS ADVLI STAD ATID VL AP AVAL AGL UL, 


Fine 18th and early 19th Century 
Period Furniture always displayed 
here. Your inspection is cordially 


invited and any inquiry would be 


LIAL ADSL AL SLPVLLOLSF 


SL LLVIL LPT LP VLPLD AVL LILO 


gladly appreciated, 


SLAF 


POPLDPLDLLLPSLSLL LDP PILL LPT PLP LPL PIPL LEY 


s 


PRIDES LONDON Ss 
Great Galleries 
WOOO EO TAIN Eo ee lee 
S.W.] 
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Old Sheffield Epergne. ¢. 1810 
Width 26 inches, height 144 inches 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 


22 Brompton Arcade, London, S.W.3 


(near Knightsbridge Station) Telephone : KENsington 4665 


BY ORDER OF LINCOLN HOTELS LTD 


LINCOLN 
Henry Spencer and Sons 


are instructed to hold 


An Important Four Days Sale by auction 


of 


The Contents of 
THE SARACEN’S HEAD HOTEL 


AT THE HOTEL, ON 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
Sth, 9th, lOth and 11th December, 1959 


Sale to commence at 10 a.m. promptly each day 


FOUR VIEW DAYS: Wednesday & Thursday, 

2nd and 3rd December, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 

Friday & Saturday, 4th and Sth December, 
from 10-30a.m. to 6 p.m. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (2/6d each) from 
HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
20 The Square, Retford, Notts (Te/. 531-2) 
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prasrieereniserense 
Ne 


GREENWICH 


SAMUEL SCOTT 
(1903-1972) 


Canvas 174 X 321 inches 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


XXXV 


BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, MIDDLESEX 


Coloured aquatint engraving by R. Havell & Son 
after J. Burnett. Published June 2, 1817 by R. Havell 


CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 
EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


priced at twelve guineas and under 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


PARK HOUSE, 24 -RUTLANDSGATE, KNIGH Ts GRID GEasa va 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 
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Ror HARRINGTON LID. 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 


tors: 

nald L. Harrington Telephones: 

y T. Holder 120 and 125 MOUNT STREET eeioae 1785 & 5270 
Cables: 


y Clarke LONDON W.1l CHRISANT, LONDON 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


IMPORTANT PAIR FINELY CARVED MAHOGANY SIDE TABLES 
with fleur-de-péche marble tops. Circa 1740. 


Measurements: Width 6 ft. 6 in. Depth 3 ft. 1 in. Height 2 ft. 9} in. 


From the Collection of The Lord Bicester of Tusmore, at Souldern Manor, Oxon. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Members of The British B ] e ( S 


nti alers’ Association Ltd. 
Antique Dealers’ Associat t of MAIDENHEAD 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Very beautiful Chippendale 

landscape mirror with 

pierced carved frame, and 
original Vauxhall plate. 


2 ft. in. Seed tte in 


Hire Purchase facilities can now be 


arranged for our customers if required. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


Antique Silver 


HARRY 
Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 


Ne 
LAING §& 


Sculpture Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 
Armitage - 2 2122 
S$) ROSE STREET ~ PHONE GAI=3036 
Butler Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
Derain 
Epstein 
Hepworth 
Manta Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
Marini forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 
Meadows 
Moore Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 


Telephone: City 6474 


Flousehold removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORCELAIN 


A Capo di Monte cup and saucer painted by Giuseppe della Torre, with figures in landscapes. Blue fleur-de-lis marks. 


Circa 1750. 
A Meissen 2-handled cup and saucer painted by Christian Friedrich Herold with landscapes and harbour scenes. Blue 


crossed swords marks and D in gold. Circa 1730. 
A pair of Chelsea Dishes painted with fruit and butterflies. Red anchor marks. Circa 1755. 
Two Worcester Coffee Pots, one printed in lilac with ruins by Robert Hancock. Circa 1760; the other painted with exotic 


birds in colours. Circa 1765. 
A Worcester Vase, transfer printed with Frederick the Great and battle scenes, military trophies. Signed RH Worcester, 


dated 1757. ; 
These pieces are of the finest quality and are in brilliant condition. 


Colour films on request 


GHinifred Gilliams (Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


one; EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastho: 


e€ 


W KEIL TUDOR HOUSE 
° ° BROADWAY, WORCS. 


DED 


a Telephone: Broadway 2108 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Fine Old English 


“ 17th and 18th century Furniture 


Rare pair of Regency rosewood 

card tables of outstanding quality. 

Tops crossbanded and having brass 

inlay. The tables are in perfect 
condition. 


Length 3 ft. Depth 1 ft. 6 in. 


AND 


KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE 
MIDHURST 
WEST SUSSEX 


Telephone 133 


Our extensive stock would make 
a visit interesting 


...and whether you have the 
talent or not, it is so much fun to 
visit the delightful showroom of 
M.AFZAL LTD. at 78 Baker St. 
Here you can see FABRICS — 
lovely patterns and materials, 
many from the Continent, many 
exclusive. 

You can talk over your own ideas 
and, if you wish, expert advice is 
yours for the asking. 

For example, we show 

two exciting modern patterns... 


COVENTRY — Exclusive abstract 
design depicting 
Windows, intro 
ducing nasturtium, 
lemon, black and 
STey.. 48" wide. 

15s. 9d. per yard. 


DOCCIA PORCELAIN 
Circa 1745 


TULIPS— Exclusive 


Sen ae ravon poplin with 

Length 12 inches bales fhe dhah 
lonable nasturtium 
shade on erey 
eround. 48” wide 


19s. 61. per yard. 


Prices are so 


reasonable, you 


can manage tt all 


ALESSANDRO ORSI | ea ici, 


ANTIOUES Bae OR 78 BAKER STREET, 
x AL bi LONDON, W.1 


14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) ine 208 
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Diamond cluster centre 
with diamond leaves and 
pierced cross brooch, 
Mounted in silver and gold. 
Circa 1800. - 


Pavé set diamond cluster 
pierced with diamond bow. 
Three pavé set diamond 
cluster drops, mounted in 
silver and gold. Circa 1780. 


Diamond flower brooch. 
Mounted in gold. Circa 
I81o. 


Diamond centre pavé set 
diamond Maltese Cross 
brooch pendant. Mounted 
in gold. Circa 1800. 


Diamond flower on spring 
—diamond bands and 
leaves spray. Mounted in 
silver and gold. Circa 1780. 


GARRARD & CO. LID. 


Crown Jewellers 


Diamond lyre brooch. FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


ee rctand Bo" 112 REGENT STREET - LONDON -: W.1 - TELEPHONE REGENT 3921 (11 lines) 


Circa 1800. 


S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Important George II Chippendale Salver of large 

size. London 1736, by Robert Abercromby. 

96 oz. 17 dwt. Diameter 183 inches. Contemporary 
Coat of Arms. Excellent condition. 


Our varied stock is always of 
interest to the discriminating buyer. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


43 Museum Street 104 East 57th Street 
W.C.1 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


QUINNEY Salim 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


Fine Set of FOUR 
Regency kingwood Console Tables 
43 » 13} = 36 inches high 


From the Collection of H.M. the late Queen Mary 
at Marlborough House 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 
lelephone Cable Address: 


Chester 22836 eta “Needinc’, Chester 
and 23632 : cA 
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olleoni Statue and SS. Giovanni e Paolo’ by JOHAN RICHTER (c. 1667-1748) Canvas: 174 X 26 inches 


TFOOTH 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 
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DELOMOSNE & SON LIMITED 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English 
and 
SJrish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 


CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


FURNITURE 


NEEDLEWORK 


A Chelsea-Derby Cabaret with borders gilt on royal blue ground. The centre panel 
is finely painted—probably by Fidéle Duvivier—with the scene ‘Repas Italien’ after 
Nicholas Lancret. Gold anchor marks, circa 1770-75. In perfect condition throughout. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 (Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


J. & W. TWEED 
Tel. 23223 BRADFORD 3 Est. 1903 | A A F R E D E R I «é K S 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 
(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


uN J 
x NOY 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


for the Home and Export Markets 


A Regency rosewood bookcase, the drawer fitted for 
writing; Circa 1815, 2 ft. 10 in. wide; 1 ft. 4 in. deep. 
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Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Irish Silver Plate 


from 
Mid 16**Century 


the Year 1954 
and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Makers’ Marks 
1743—1860 


HOLMES 
Jewellers Led, 
29 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.L 


= 


HOLMES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


A Set of Four Fine Antique Silver Candlesticks 
104 inches high. London 1761. Makers: Parker & Wakelin 


COLEEGIIONSZORF SINGLE: PIECES 
PURCHASED 


A BOOK ON HALLMARKS 


7s. 3d. post free 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, 


(Our Only Address) 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 1396 


"HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, cal Grosvenor 1562 


STILL LIFE WITH STRAWBERRIES Painted ¢c. r890. 11 X 16 inches P-A. RENOIR 


ENRICO CERVELLI—Paintings & Sculpture 


until 12 DECEMBER 


9-22 DECEMBER 


MERAUD GUEVARA—Farly Work & latest Compositions 
ENAMELS from the Abbaye de Ligugé 


28 DECEMBER — 10 FEBRUARY 
NEW YEAR MISCELLANY 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE 19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


DAILY 10-6 SATURDAY 10-1 


A most impressive set of mid-18th century mahogany chairs consisting of 2 arms 

and 8 singles. These offer great comfort as dining chairs and would be equally 

suitable for use in a withdrawing room. The quality is as one would expect from 
a fine chair-maker of the 18th century. 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


A superb Louis XV Chimney 
Piece in white statuary marble 


on a jasper ground. 


ADIN eS ae Libya 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 3821/4914 


FINE ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 


(Members of B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


A very fine Chippendale mahogany Partners Writing 

Desk, having original handles and locks, measuring 

54 by 32 inches. The reverse side has dummy drawers 
in the frieze and panelled cupboards. 
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ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD 


7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 8501 


(facing South Kensington Station) 


22-32 Harrow Road, London, W.2 


Wine Glass 75 inches high, nicely engraved with 
Lady holding Glass and Cupid at Barrel, also 
‘Hansie in de Kelder’. Newcastle, c. 1745. 
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Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


A fine Set of FOUR GEORGE III Silver gilt 
Wine Coolers, 1805, by William Fountain. 
Height 104 inches. Weight 478 ounces. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 


“N. BLOOM & SON LTD. iets "niton'asr 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Ka 
&4 


ae Rae 
avavaptitinl 


Length 13} inches. Weight 150 ounces 


SOUP TUREEN BY PAUL DE LAMERIE 1741 


MATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
GUIETTE AVRAY WILSON 
A. & G. POMODORO COMPARD DEGOTTEX 


J. von WICHT GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 


Jarrold 
Art Calendars 
1960 

9/3 EACH IN U.K, 
by post 10/- IN U.K. 

9/- OUTSIDE U.K 
published by 

JARROLD & SONS LTD. 


ST. JAMES, NORWICH 
NOR 50P, ENGLAND 


Modern Paintings 


a 
ELI AY SIE IS AONE EPS i LAN 
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St. James’s Galleries 


JOHN and RICHARD GREEN present 
d fine painting from their extensive 


collection of Old and Modern Masters 


RICHARD WILSON 


Oil painting on canvas 29 204 inches. 


The View is from Wynnstay Park, Denbighshire, showing Crow Castle and 
Llangollen. From the Collections of Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, Bart., M.P. 
and The Fison Collection, Exhibited at the Royal Academy 1771, No, 221, 


75 Jermyn Street London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9621 


HINTON HOUSE 
AMERSHAM 


FINE ENGLISH SILVER 


CHARLES II 
Silver gilt Dish on short central foot. 
London 1668. Maker’s mark: I-G- 


9% inches diameter. 


HIGH STREET, AMERSHAM, BUCKS 


Telephone: 291 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1823 


2/7 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


~*~ 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


ANG ele OS ORE ans 
fe) QOS ARS INE TE AE OE IR ie 
OPE ell OIE AS TPIT Ve 
GEE ARE IE eal INT S 
(Gal ee ES 


MEL VEE OE IE IN (GC 
ELECTRICAL WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
lb He) oak 30 Ih INE IG, 
VALUATIONS 


A fine Sheraton Sofa Table, cross-banded and inlaid. 
Circa 1790. Length 4 ft. 9 in. Depth 2 ft. 2 in. 


An interesting early 18th century carved and gilt gesso 
mirror frame with original plate. Circa 1710. 


A very fine pair of early Regency 2-light candelabra. 
Circa 1800. 
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Lil 


at stad Soi 


The Adoration of the Shepherds 
by 
FRANCESCO BASSANO 
I549—I5$92 
Canvas 38 X 624 inches 


From the Collection of The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lonsdale, O.B.E. 


We desire to purchase 
paintings and water-colours 


by old and modern masters 


LEGER GALLERIES 


JPeEEGER £es ON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


YDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 


BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


LUI 
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<i 
YONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP, (Harold P. Caplin) 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. / 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, all periods. Write for illustrated 


lists. Satisfaction guaranteed, home and_ overseas. Olasaaln Ca 
Limited, Iden, Rye, Sussex. ORNS 


1 Lower Merrion 
Sheffield Plate, China, 


2x 2 ART SLIDES: ‘Impressionists’ of the Louvre in attractive box 
including text, now available in Britain. Brochure 
Gallery, Vanecot, Rushett Close, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


RESTORATION of antique gold and silverware and jewels. For 
information please write to: Jacques de Vries, Master Gold- and Silver- 
smith, Weesperzijde 1, AMSTERDAM, Telephone 74.06.75. 


For illustrated book catalogue on European History 1450-1650, write to: 
VOLKOFF-BOOKS, 1791 Rose Villa Street, Pasadena, Calif, 
THE PIMPERNEL 
has a flair for finding elusive antiques. 
Collectors Dealers 
Home and Overseas, are you secking anything special or rare? Send 
details: The Pimpernel, will find it for you. Box No: 7135. 
GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC RESEARCH undertaken by a 
team of Experts. Family histories written; pedigrees engrossed and 
illuminated; coats of arms painted and verified. Leave the care and 
cataloguing of your family documents and muniments to experienced 
archivists. Interviews London. Write first Humphery-Smith, 239 
Staines Road West. Sunbury-on-Thames. 
GARRARD & CO. offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, 
gold or silver that you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 will be valued the day received, and an 
offer sent without obligation by return. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, Old 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Sheffield Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 
860 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 
WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 
FOR SALE: Sutton (Denys) CHRISTIE’S SINCE THE WAR. 
Coloured plates (art book) 5 gns. Box No: 7136. 
FOR SALE: COALPORT, Authenticated by expert. 9 cups and 
saucers, two large plates and one basin. Assorted single flower design. 
Over 100 years old—perfect. 7, Station Road, Frimley, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, England. Telephone Camberly 527. 
COLOURED PRINTS, Battle of Nile, four, painted and engraved by 
R. Dodd, 1798; gilt frames, black bordered glass. What offers? Seen by 
appointment. Eastbourne 3969. 
GEORGIAN SILK PICTURES: some attractive items for sale, £15.0.0. 
to £20.0.0. Also charming portrait by Cornelius Johnson (1593-1661/2). 
View by appointment: Palmer, Unicorn Cottage, Broomfield Ride, 
Oxshott, Surrey. 
STILL LIFE water colours, signed Ralph Sneyd 1821, offers invited. 
Hollis, Claveys, Mells, Nr. Frome, Somerset. 
AMBER: For sale privately, Williamson Collection, Author ‘The Book 
of Amber’ 1952. Unique. Believe never exhibited. 160 different items. 
Samuelson, Greenacre, Wreford Lane, Exeter, Devon. 
SIDMOUTH DISTRICT: Important Freehold Regency-type premises 
at present being used as an Antique Business—ideal for this purpose with 
or without home-made catering. Ten rooms including Modern Living 
Accommodation; large Garage; walled-in Garden. For Sale at £6,000 
Freehold (including £1,500 worth of stock). Sole Agents: THOMAS 
SANDERS & STAFF, Fore Street, SIDMOUTH (Telephone ONE & 
101). 
PANELLING WANTED: Pine or Oak. Will inspect within a hundred 
miles of London. Box No. 7137. 
WANTED: one copy of THE CONNOISSEUR, Christmas issue, 1948. 
Write Box No: 7138. 
WANTED: Mechanical Penny Banks; mechanical cap Pistols; English 
and American single shot Rifles. David Appel, 145 Grandview Boule- 
vard, Yonkers, New York. | 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original ce 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 25 East 53rd Street., New York 22, New York. 

5 . DPC 0 oral La el ) d thereafter 10 cents 
Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 x ords (minimum), and thereaft Las 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE SO SE 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Jj oy se 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with Z 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


from: Miniature 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: KNightsbridge 0646/8 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 


PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


KINDLY NOTE NEW 
PACKING WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 
EMPRESS PLACE 


LILLIE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 0309 


Serpentine Mahogany Side Table 
5 ft. 9 in. wide, 2 ft. 8 in. deep, 2 ft. 8 in. high. 


18th Century Member of the 
ENGLISH L L () -k \ \ } Fk IN| T H A L British Antique 
FURNITURE e Dealers’ Association 
4 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 1781 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


A fine 18th Century grisaille of Putti. 
(on panel) 114 * 15 inches. 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or AS — London 32 miles) Tel.: Dunstable 595 
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THE MARNE AT LAGNY 
Oil Painting by MAURICE LEVIS 
Size 24 X 394 inches. Signed bottom right 


ieee ART SOCIETY IL 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 


CHARLES WOOLLETT 
& SON 


(Members of the B.A.D.A, Ltd.) 


Fine colourful Set of 3 Antique Derby Frill Vases, the covers 

pierced and encrusted and surmounted by Birds, the vase 

bodies painted with butterflies, insects, etc., and with double 
masks. Circa 1765. Centre 11} inches. Sides 9 inches. 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET 


LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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re 


i i iti ble of the highest quality. Length A small Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Pembroke Table of very fine quali 
43h cle Mee hinehes. Poehege ache penta e208 aka) z and bearing the original maker's label of Henry Kettle, London, Circa 1777. 


JOHN BELL 
of 
ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET 
a eae ani rir ABERDEEN 


Chest of Drawers with 


dressing slide. 
It measures only 


28 inches long, and at 


194 inches deep 


Guat s oe BRAEMAR 


Telephone: Telegrams and Cable 
24828 Antiques, Aberde' 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART 


A very fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau and Bookcase : P : : 
with pear drop cornice and astragal doors. Length 47 inches CeReN a feaer Bye alee Sideboard with shaped serpentine fron: 
height 7 feet 9 inches. Cirea 1770. noeD centre 31 inches. Circa 1785. 


‘ANTWERP’ 


by 


4 


J. H. VERHEYEN, 1824 


(Signed and dated) 


Canvas 21 X 27 inches (53 X 68 cms.) 


Framed 263 x 324 inches (67 x 82 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


LIX 


ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 


Distinguished 
Old and Modern Paintings 


PIERRE BONNARD 1893 
16 » 17} inches 
Exhibited Arts Council Exhibition 


* Bonnard-Vuillard’ 


19 Cork Street 


Old Bond Street 
LONDON, W.1 


REGent 7984-5 


Puttick « Simpson Ltp. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 


FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 


LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 6622 


COLL OO(OOOMererWermCmer —" 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


goon Sue BOOKS * ¥* 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


The Evening Gun 
W. van de Velde, the Elder 
Signed and dated 1667 (36 * 45 cm.) 


HAL O’NIANS 


17th and 18th Century Paintings 


A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. There 
is no other bookshop, anywhere, to compare 
with povics:® A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) | 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


Be BUTE SRE EM 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON S.W.7 


Tel: KEN: 5729 
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By appointment 


to HLM. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


By app 


to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 
TFewellers 


LTD, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


An important Louis XVI gold Snuff Box 


Enamelled translucent blue on a guilloche ground, the gold borders chased with acanthus leaves 


and laurel festoons; the hinged lid with an enamel painted miniature of a hunting scene. Inscribed 
SIZE! 35 


on rim ‘Barriere orf. de la Reine a Paris’. Maker: Jean-Joseph BARRIERE, Paris 1775. 
x 24 X 13% inches. 


Maker: I. N. London, 
Size: 34; x 


1819-20 
x 2x 


inches 


An attractive George III gold Snuff Box 


By appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


HOWARD 


8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1 


FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 


PORCELAIN - WORKS OF ART 


A MAGNIFICENT LOUIS XV COMMODE of small size. 
Stamped G. Peridiez. Cirea 1750. 


Width 41 in. Depth 23 in. Height 36 in, 


~MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN 


LTD. 
Works of Art 


IDNUL IES 


Le 


Finest examples 
i 


17th century Dutch Masters 


Delightful collection of 18th Century 


CPIBAGN Sie SS IRIEIE 1 


SRV M Ree MORN PROV RS Ani cs 


English and Continental Scent Bottles. 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Paddington 3051 


Telephone : Whitehall 74.40 
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PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E,. JOHNSON 
H. F. J. LEGGATT 


BY APPOINTMENT A. E, FRANCIS 
TO H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH P. A, B, JOHNSON BY APPOINTMENT 
THE QUEEN MOTHER TO THE LATE 
FINE ART DEALERS QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART DEALERS 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


SKATING SCENE 
Watercolour drawing by ABRAHAM TEELINK 
Signed and dated 1806 


Size 164 224 inches 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


LXUI 


THE COSTLIEST PERFUME IN THE WORLD 


4 oz. £5.0.0 


loz. £13.0.0 


+ oz. £8.8.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £38.0.0 


i'M WISHING... 


_. . that this 


Christmas, you and 
your family will 
remember the 

boys and girls at 
Dr. Barnardo’s and 
perhaps send us a 
present to help make our Christmas 


morning as happy as your own ! 


Please send Cheques and Postal Orders to: 


DR BARNARDOS HOMES 


203 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1 


S/ 1530 


Oro WELCOMES YOU 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are commonplace in India, 
where truly hospitable people are waiting to welcome you and 
show you, with pride, the great achievements of the present as 
well as the glories of the past. 


In addition, magnificent Festivals, Exhibitions and an abundance of 
Sporting and Cultural events 
await you throughout the year. 


Modern hotels, air-con- 
ditioned railways, the latest 
airliners flying from up-to- 
date airports—you will find 
them all in this ‘newest 
ancient land’ where history 
is in the making and beauty 
has found a breathtaking 
abode. 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 


Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Tel: TRAfalgar 1718 
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Our name is Synonymous 


PACKERS « SHIPPERS * INSURERS * CUSTOMS BROKERS * TRAVEL AGENTS 


LXIV 


Occ cies an R F F ‘ L O C k wry Twenty-five Breakfront 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Bookcases in stock 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


: vi wieapeuinnicie 
avn ee eRe TOS 


an 


Mahogany Hepplewhite Breakfront Bookcase with finely carved pear-drop cornice. 
8 ft. 4 in. wide. 


MORION of the State Guard of Kurfurst Christian IT of Saxony, with three scaled eartabs. 
German, c. 1591-1611. With etched gilt bands of strap and scroll design on dark background. On 
each side of the high embossed comb are the arms of Saxony on a pear-shaped shield in a gilt 
circular band. In an etched gilt band on each side of the bowl are engraved gilt figures of Marcus 


Curtius and Marius Scaevola. Around the base of the bow are lion headed bronze gilt rivets with 
bronze gilt rings in their pierced mouths, these rivets are used for fastening the lining. The comb 
and turned-under edge of the brim roped. On the back, just under the comb, is riveted a caryatid 
female figure for holding a plume and the sides of the comb are pierced for the same purpose. The 
three scaled earpieces are squared with engraved gilt borders on a dark ground, with bronze gilt 
rosette headed rivets holding the original leather lining on which the scales are hung. Another, 
with slight variation, is also available. 


Several complete finely-carved panelled rooms of oak and pine are available, Historical suits of armour, 
Refectory tables, etc., on which information may be obtained from: 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W.8 


Telephone: Knightsbridge 9058 
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FROST xs REED [@ 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


A view in Rome from above the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, 


with the Castello on the right, looking towards 
S. Peter’s and the Vatican 


by 
CHARLES DELACROIX 
Signed and dated 1750 


Canvas 404 X 73 inches 


From the Collection of James Christie, Esq., of Framlingham Pigot, Norwich 


41 New Bond St., London 10 Clare St., Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 Bristol 26238 


LXVI 


Lied 
A oa a 


JAN GRIFFIER (1652-1718). A VIEW OF THE THAMES WITH SYON HOUSE. CANVAS, 25 x 30 INCHES. 
Reproduced by courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 


ARAN AD ANWAR ARAN AADAC OOOO, 
THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK 


The Connoisseur’s fourteenth YEAR BOOK will be 
published in NOVEMBER 1959. This annual landmark 
is welcomed by all interested in the Arts and Antiques. 
Readers on both sides of the Atlantic will browse 
delightedly over the varied and original articles, which 
range from the Home of Robert E. Lee on the Potomac, 
to Furniture Shops in Georgian London. 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK is always an unusual and handsome gift 
Contents include: 

Wingfield Castle, Suffolk 

Arbury ‘Gothick’ and the Newdigates 

Furniture Shops in Georgian London 

Monumental Brasses 

The Death of Wolfe 

The designers of Misericords 

The History of Lloyd's of London, and its Works of Art 
Garvan Furniture at Yale 

Trees in British Art 

Windsor Castle: a Bonington Sketch 


Stratford Hall on the Potomac, 
the birthplace of Robert E. Lee 


An Introduction to Argentine Colonial Art 
Chandeliers and Posterity 

English Church Spires 

The Influence of English Silver in New England 
The Count of Aranda: Portraits in Alcora Ceramics 


Simon Cognoulles and the Life of 
Alexander the Great (woodcarvings) 


English Watercolours in the National Gallery of 
Melbourne, Australia 


Published by 
THE CONNOISSEUR 28-30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


30/- 


PLACE AN ORDER 
WITH YOUR BOOKSELLER NOW 


Or by post 32/- ($5.00 U.S.A.) from 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK 


PSI LI LIDIA DLA PLPDADOWPVIPWPVPTEW 
Ln 


POR SE iW G/MLIbia Riles 
J. A. FREDERICKS 
(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


Welbeck 8934 


Cc. & D. O DONOGHUE 
/e e 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


Parade, TORQUAY, 


Telephone: 3567 


12 Victoria Devon 


P.H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 


8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 1958 Catalogue of English 
Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B. A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


Jacques ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

FINE FABRICS 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
JADES + MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE * ETC. 


BRONZES * 
IVORIES * 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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Who are today’s patrons? 


e! 
¢ 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
| [ieee in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of The Financial Times. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


The Financial Times caters for all who are interested in the world of art. 


Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, 1s a regular contributor to its pages. 


iS 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you—read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON’ EC4 
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An important late Louis XV suite de salon in carved giltwood, comprising a set 
of 12 fauteuils, the moulded oval backs and serpentine-shaped seat rails carved with 
flowerheads and husks, the down-curved arms of scrolled moulded form, the cabriole 
legs with fan carving at the knees, the seats, backs and arm-pads upholstered in cerise 
and old gold silk damask, and two canapés with curvilinear hump-shaped backs. 


6. Oliver & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


St. Catherine’s House 
Portsmouth Road, Guildford, Surrey 


TELEPHONE NO. 5427 
WHEN CLOSED 5992 
62543 


TELEGRAMS & CABLES 
‘OLIVER, GUILDFORD’ 


AAWAARER OR THR RAT) A.’ 


SET. OF @4 


GALERIE OPERA JACQUES ARTA 


ie 


IN 


30 AVENUE DE L’OPERA PARIS 


OPE. 22-50 


SELEGTED FURNITURE TAPESTRIES EXCAVATION PIECES IVORIES HARD-STONES 


Galerie Royale des Tapis 
V. BENADAVA 


6, rue Royale, PARIS - OPE. 73-63 


| 
Prayer Carpet - Yordez - XVIII | 
| 


LARGE CHOICE OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
AUBUSSON - TAPESTRIES - CHINESE TRINKETS 


BUYERS - REPARATIONS - EXCHANGE 
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Just published Volume XIII 1957/58 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
cers. famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and 
there are ca. 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. 10. 

(Volumes IV to XI covering 1948-37, are 

also available at £2. 10 each.) 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 

ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


KUNSTSTILE—KUNSTSPRACHE 
by Drs. Parow & Pappenheim. 


An encyclopaedia of art objects and styles and a dictionary of art 
terms in German, English and French, 2 vols. in 1, with 232 pages 
and 150 illus., 8vo, 1958 (2nd edn.) £1. 7. 6. 


published by Kunstund Technik Verlag rae 


8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 


agents ALEC TIRANTI LTD. 
72 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 
(Mus 116s) 


ANTIQUE SILVER FROM IRELAND 


orge I Conical shaped Coffee pot, made in London 1717, 
Thomas Parr. Height 103 inches. Weight 283 ounces. 


A Queen Anne Tea-kettle, by Humphrey Payne, engraved with contemporary 
armorials in a scroll and foliate cartouche, faceted swan-neck spout; on stand 
with baluster supports and drop side handles, standing on ivory ball and shaped 
feet. Hall marked on kettle, lid, stand, side-handles, lamp and lamp-cover— 
London 1711. Height 133 inches. Weight 84 ounces, including ivory handle. 


George II Bullet shaped Teapot with slight engraving 
on lid, made in London 1730 by Charles Martin. 
Height 4 inches. Length 8 inches. Weight 123 ounces. 


LOUIS WINE L¢ 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


ye II Irish Silver Wine or Coffee Jug, made in Dublin, circa 
by John Wilme. Height 113 inches. Weight 28 ounces 


Established 1840 Tel: Dublin 73865 


No. 1 AT VERSAILLES 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


with direct view of the 
PARK OF VERSAILLES 


Actually formed part of the Chateau and arranged 
in the style of the period. This is an exceptional 
offer and at a very high price. 


For sale at 


J. PASTEYER 


7 rue d’Aguesseau 


PARIS (8) 


Telephone: ANJou 35 - 84 


The Paris Estate Agent for Historic Properties 


No. 2 IN PARIS 


Elegant apartment overlooking 


PALAIS - ROYAL GARDEN 
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GALERIE DU GIRQUE 


23 RUE DU CIRQUE, PARIS VIII - BAL 36-50 
" = ; asl 


: 
j 
| FA 


VUILLARD 


BRIANCHON - DERAIN - LEGUEULT 
MARQUET - OUDOT - PASCIN - PICASSO 
PISSARRO - K. X.ROUSSEL - VALADON 


PIERRE DE REGAINI 


French snuff-boxes in soft paste 


ROR'GE LAIN SS O;F Se XcViliemGEINGEUI ROY. 
SNUFF-BOXES MINIATURES 


6 RUE DE BEAUNE - PARIS 


Tel. LITtré 42.67 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


LXXIV 


EI toh bh bh hub hbok bb ehh pooped 


Sar oe a Se 


ON THE 


Cote d’ Azur 


FRANCE 


BEAULIEU sur MER 


sy UUs 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 
OF ANTIQUITIES 
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‘ The Antique Dealers of Beaulieu 
: specialise in, and are equipped 

i for, the expedition of objets d'art 
to all countries. A cordial reception 


awaits our foreign colleagues 
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Pe 


Cartel *St. Germain’ 
French, Louis XV 
Overall height 304 inches Width 12 inches 


PAPAZIAN & ESKENAZI 


15 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN 
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ANDRE MAVON 


OBJETS D’ART 


and 


ANTIQUE BUIRIN Tiss 
XVIIIth Century 


238 Faubourg Saint Honore 
Phone CARnot 22-43 


PARIS 


Pair of Bergeres in natural wood. Stamped Chenevat 


Jac. RUISDAEL and Jac. VICTORS 


Abels 


STADTWALDGURTEUee 
COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


LXXVI 


——— 


scanner 


_ / BODHISATTVA HEAD | ip ac ts es lal 
Wei period 


te, » 


ne 


48 rue de Courcelles oe 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SMC UNL THOME Te PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TEARS Tels 


GOTHIC RENAISSANCE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


B. Manheim 
Galleries 


very fine William and Mary 
black lacquered high- 


irca 1700. 
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JAN van KESSEL 
Panel 17 X 114 inches 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 22 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 551 ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


French Directoire Headboard in antiqued fruitwood 


A large and varied collection on view 


Brochure on request 


ELDORADO 5-6564 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES : Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Oi 
Sine Cy and 
(Shs ]/ 
Vilerary Troperty 
(i 


The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, authoritative, finely printed catalogues, 
and a following of important and wealthy collec- 
tors throughout the world have established the 
ParKE-BERNET GALLERIES as the leading firm 
of its kind in the United States for antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, 
sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry and 
other personal property at auction. Among the 
most important collections sold at Parke-Bernet 
recently were the Mrs. John E. Rovensky, Georges 
Lurey, Arnold Kirkeby and Thelma Chrysler 
Foy, totalling an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin will be airmailed without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other 
pertinent information available through corres- 
pondence. Address 


Lestie A. HyAm, President 


Louis J. Marton, Executive Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN—Mary VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 
980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 
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Late Georgian Mahogany 
Hunt or Drinking Table 


Fitted with a removable center 

leaf and revolving two-bottle 

Sheffield coaster. The table has 

a twelve-inch drop leaf across 
the back side. 

Height 29 inches, width 68 inches 


depth 46 inches. 


Write for information on 
authentic hand-made 
Sitver JuLEP Cups 

by early Kentucky makers 


and others 


Write for particulars on 
models available of the 
famous 
PorcELAIN Doucuty Brrps 


— Free color brochure — 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS —— 


EDWARD R. LUBIN, 1nc 


WORKS OF ART 


Medieval 
Renaissance 
Baroque 


17 East 64th Street, 
NEW YORK. 27: N-Y; 
oer ‘ ~~ Tel. University 1-3649 
ENAMELED GLASS TAZZA_ ‘Cables: ARTWORKS 


Venice, ca. 1500, ‘Berovieri’ type. Diameter 11 inches (29. cm.) : 
EXHIB. Tentoonstelling van Oude Kunst, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 1936, No. 664 


Ay 
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In imitation of the Fukien 
white porcelain figures of 
Cavaliers called ‘Gov. Duf’ 
by G. Williamson in his Book 
of Famille Rose, this specimen 
is the first in our experience 
of white salt glaze stoneware, 


about 1740. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE at 68th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. : RH 4-1352 


American @ English Antiques 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


The Mission 
2) 
AURELIANO MILANI 
(1675-1749) 


48 X 36 inches 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


LXXXI 
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4 THE Zz t 
BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION |} 
Founded in the year r918 to foster a high standard ( 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members 
of the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 \ 
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Sixteenth Century 
CARVED OAK PRESS 


40 inches high, 34 inches wide, 18 inches deep 


». W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St, James's Street 14 East eth street 22 Rue des Capucines 
S.W.1 IN 22 2s 


tiv Te 


LXXXIHI 


We TC eT ees 
BY APPOINTMENT SP IN e@ Cais maniac 


ear BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBU 
cache ol Ah MEDALLISTS 


Sereen of tobacco brown lacquer incised in colours, 
the back decorated with the ‘Hundred Boys’ at 


play in a palace garden. 18th century, Chinese. 
Hach panel: 6 ft. 7 in. high by 13 in. wide. 


», 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 
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FRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER —8 


The quality of construction of this English seaweed marquetry cabinet-on-stand is of such a high order that it 
could well be attributed to the Royal cabinet-maker, Gerrit Jensen (c. 1680-1715). Jensen being apparently of Dutch 
or Flemish origin, it is perhaps appropriate that this piece of furniture should have been purchased, from Messrs. 
H. W. Keil, Ltd., of Broadway, Worcestershire, for the Rijksmuseum. Jensen was a craftsman of considerable 
standing and held, as far as is known, the Royal Warrant of cabinet-maker to Charles II, James I, William III 
and Mary, and Queen Anne (see ‘Gerrit Jensen, Cabinet-Maker to the Royal Household’, by R. W. Symonds: 


The Connoisseur, May, 1935). 


Each month ‘The Connoissenr’ illustrates an important work of art which a British 


antique dealer has sold to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 


bo 


(Above and right.) The Dining Room in Mr, Stonor’s 
flat, set in the ceiling of which is a circular painting of 


pagliacci by G. D. T 


iepolo. At the end of the room, above 


a Louis XVI side table, hangs a Giorgionesque painting of 


soldiers in a glade | 
Vecchi 


salts and cutlery are 


Pictro della 


on the left wall and 


a, 
displayed in front o 
on the table, which 


Directoire chairs. Tl 
other end of this ro 
Francesco Guardi < 
eighteenth-century 


dow, is probably Italian. The two pinea 


e carpet is Persian, f 
om, on the left wal 
ind a sketch by R 
statue of Adonis, in 


Regency silver-g 


yy the seventeenth-century Venetian, 


rilt trays, salvers, 
“the looking glass 
is surrounded by 
rom Biar. At the 
, 1s a Capriccio by 
ubens. The carly 
front of the win- 


ople stands, on the 


right, date from the reign of Louis XVI and are similar to 


a pair in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 
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A ‘Vaste for Splendour: 
and Mr. Francis Stonor 


What makes a collector tick: In an interview with Mr. Francis 
Stonor, a private collector with unusual taste, I put this 
stion to him in connection with his own collections seen on 
following pages (his important silver-gilt, bronzes and books 
| be featured in further separate articles). 


' do not look upon my things as a collection. That is too grand a 
d, implying an importance which they do not possess. I prefer to 
k of them just simply as ‘my things’. In style they range from 
y curly to late straight—roughly from 1600 to 1800, but with the 
que as the prevailing note. I started to buy just after the war. I had 
1y disposal eight empty rooms and a corridor, and as the things 
mulated the idea grew of providing a formal setting for them. With 
pictures in mind, I panelled the principal rooms a la Louis XVI. 
colour scheme is uniform throughout the flat—a neutral faded 
wm for the walls, with passages in each room of red for warmth and 
rast. Red predominates in the antique Persian rugs. It occurs 


eetly in the mouldings of the panelling and cornices, rubbed as if 


ime to an uneven texture by the old French technique of peinture 
chée. It streams from velvet curtains which fall from ceiling to floor 
out pelmets, and in two of the rooms it covers the chairs. Light 
s restfully from invisible sources or dramatically pinpoints an 
t in isolation. 

urning to the things themselves, it is, I think, the baroque sculpture 
h first catches the eye. There seem to be statues everywhere. 
ot-like they pose and gesticulate, they heave and they hoist. They 
he very soul of the baroque. Pictures, with which I include framed 
ings, occupy a prominent position in my scheme of things. For 
painting means Italian painting and especially the Venetian 
oI. By that, I do not mean exclusively the great names of the High 
zissance or the decorators of the eighteenth century. Titians and 


Tiepolos are not for the likes of me. I can find all my joy in the Venetian 
and Italianate artists of the seventeenth century, that Age of Baroque 
which in painting, alone among the arts, is to some extent the Forgotten 
Century. 


My library is really more a collection of engravings than of books, 


for every volume must be illustrated and many have no text at all. 


They are confined to two subjects only: architecture and the lay-out of 
gardens. Chronologically, they begin with Lord Burlington’s own copy 
of Palladio printed in Venice in 1570 and they end with Repton’s 
works on landscape gardening printed in London during the Napoleonic 
wars. In between is unfolded in some ten thousand plates the complete 
and astounding panorama of Baroque Europe. They hold up a mirror to 
a cultural world which was for the last time aware of its unity, and 
which revelled without self-consciousness in its exuberant and splendid 
taste. 

A taste for splendour? There is a streak of that in me, or is it that 
I am a Northerner pining for the sunshine? Whatever the cause, we 
can only purge our sentiments by expressing them, and I have external- 
ized this feeling by filling the dining room with silver-gilt. No watery 
moon here, but the full blaze of the southern sun. As with sculpture, 
this is an un-English taste, its magnificence calling forth the charge of 
ostentation. Tant pis! I have looked almost entirely to the goldsmiths 
of George IVs reign, and I have completely exclude! ungilt silver. 

In conclusion, I try to live my life and buy my works of art on the 
same principle. It is to recognize quality wherever I come across it— 
in people first and foremost, then in things. Names hold very little 
prestige value for me. The advice which I ask of the experts is whether 
something that tempts me is good in the style, not who it is by. I find 
that it requires a lot of self discipline always to reject the second rate, 
and always to discard my mistakes. But the first lesson which a collector 
must learn is how to say “No”. —Editor. 
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1. The Entrance Hall. Above the Louis XVI 
jardiniére hangs a carved and gilt wood car- 
touche surmounted by a chantecler and at right 
a French Regence table in carved and gilt wood 
with a pink marble top. The bronze and part- 
gilt ewers, ‘Wine’ and ‘Water,’ are by Flaxman. 
Above, in a niche, the white marble head and 
shoulders of a negro boy is Venetian early 
seventeenth century and is in the style of Ales- 
sandro Vittoria. In the background 1s a baroque 
figure of a Prophet. 2 and 3. The Corridor has 
been transformed into a miniature long gallery. 
On one side and at the end, wooden statues of 
mythological beings posture between shelves 
which contain a collection of illustrated books: 
the other wall is hung with drawings, principally 
by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Italian 
artists. 


/\ R. STONOR’S own words form an essential intro- 
duction to any account of his London flat, for the rich 
up of pictures, drawings, sculpture, furniture and books he 
assembled are the expression of a strongly personal taste. 
sry room has a richness and exuberance which immediately 
isports the visitor from the world of St. John’s Wood and its 
m stuccoed houses, to a gayer and less inhibited southern 
ne. To mention all the interesting works of art in this assem- 
ze—several of which will be familiar to frequenters of the 
t-war exhibitions at Burlington House—would require an 
cle much longer than this. But an account of a few will give 
1e idea of the scope and quality of the collection. 
[t is, I think, the baroque sculpture which first catches the eye’, 
. Stonor comments. There are eight remarkable painted 
oden statues which greet one in the Entrance Hall (No. 1), and 
duct one down the corridor into the Dining Room. Two are 
South German origin, a pair of Saints which the owner very 
prisingly discovered at Haifa during the last war. Carved in the 
l-eighteenth century, they show the influence of Franz Ignaz 
nther. The others seem to be by Italian hands and Mr. Stonor 
eniously suggests that they may have formed part of the 
oration of some court theatre. A pair of sinuously protesting 
rmaids held aloft by satyr-faced tritons are somewhat reminis- 
t of the Genoese wood sculptor Anton Maria Maragliano 
. 2). Two marbles are of interest: a lovely torso of a winged 
ius which is possibly Hellenistic though it has also been 
ibuted to a sixteenth-century Florentine, and a little bust of a 
ro page of which other versions are in the Victoria and 
ert Museum and a number of private collections. 
mong the Italian bronzes, most of which are displayed in the 
wing Room (Nos. 4 & 5), several call for special mention. 
re is a magnificent figure of a satyr holding a tree trunk by 


4 and 5. The Drawing Room. Opposite a Louis XV chimneypiece of 
brocatelle marble hangs Pietro della Vecchia’s Fortune Teller. The painting 
in the ceiling is a bozzetto by Franz Anton Maulbertsch. On the chimney- 
piece are three small Renaissance bronzes, and flanking it are an important 
pair of Globes signed and dated (1699) by the greatest of the Venetian 
cartographers, Coronelli. The Celestial globe is supported by four figures 
representing the Continents: the Terrestial globe by four figures represent- 
ing the Seasons. From style and quality the stands are considered to be 
contemporary French. At the other end of the room (below), the sliding 
doors are decorated with panels of chinoiserie figures from a mid-eighteenth- 
century French screen, painted under the influence of Boucher, whilst 
flanking the doors are two splendid bronze groups after Algardi represent- 
ing Jupiter triumphing over the rebellious Titans and Juno controlling the 
winds. A similar pair (with the Versailles inventory mark) is in the Wallace 
Collection. Both are derived from a fountain group by Algardi in the 
Royal Gardens of Aranjuez in Spain. 
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6. Mr. Stonor’s elaborate inlaid bed, propelled through a silver sea by gilt mermaids and dolphins, was made, probably for some grande cocotte, during 
Vv y} 

the Second Empire. Two mid-seventeenth-century French caryatids support the arch above it, and the room is pee ~d by Les Monuments de Paris printed 

in colour by Dufour in Paris in r815. Against a landscape 48 feet long the principal buildings of Paris are aligned in an imaginary panorama on the 


far bank of the Seine. Pastoral scenes after Vernet enliven the near shore. 


Andrea Briosco, called Riccio, and a remarkably elaborate door- 
knocker by another artist of the Paduan school, probably a pupil 
of Riccio. The impressionistic finish of these works contrasts 
sharply with the highly polished Florentine group of Virtue 
Chastising Vice which has been attributed to Benvenuto cee 
Domenico Poggini, Pierino da Vinci and, most recently, G. 
Rustici. On a larger scale is a Neptune, one of a series of Paes 
of which the best known is that in the Villa Borghese in Rome. 
This statuette is very close to Bernini’s Neptune, from the 
Negroni-Montalto fountain (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum), and is probably based on that work; though some 
scholars have thought that it may represent a preliminary idea for 
it. Flemish mannerism is represented by a group of Angelica and 
Medoro inscribing their names on a tree trunk, a once: bronze 
which dates from the mid-sixteenth century. Among the terra- 
cottas a Hercules and the Nemean Lion by Stefano Mz sderno (1622 2), 
closely related to a plaster group in the Ca’ D’Oro in Venice, is 
of outstanding interest (No. 7). 
Numerous seventeenth- and 


eighteenth-century pictures 
enliven Mr. Stonor’s rooms. Unable to discover a modern 
Tiepolo capable of frescoing the vaults of his rooms, Mr. Stonor 
hit upon the happy idea of mounting pictures—usually hozzetti 
for ceiling paintings—in the middle of his ceilings. ee include 
Franz Anton Maulbertsch’s sketch (No. 4) for the very grandiose 
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(but now destroyed) decorations in the library of Klosterbriick 
in Moravia, and Claudio Francesco Beaumont’s more higl aly 
finished model for a ceiling in the Palazzo Reale in Turin. In twe 
rooms, however, he has employed tondi by G. D. Tiepolo, littl 
scenes of pagliacci, much like those painted for the Villa Tiepolk 
at Zianigo and now in the Ca’ Rezzonico at Venice. And tht 
bedroom (No. 6) has a complete ceiling representing a group 0 
musicians looking down from a balcony, painted by Gerrit vat 
Honthorst, Bee for a house at Utrecht. In a recent book 
Mr. J. R. Judson remarks ae this ceiling, painted in 1622, twe 
years after Honthorst’s return from Italy, ' was revolutionary fo 
the decoration of Dutch interiors’ and ‘marked the beginning 0 
illusionistic decoration in the Netherlands’. 

The paintings which hang on Mr. Stonor’s walls are scarceh 
less interesting than those which decorate his ceilings. 


Amon 
them are 


signed by Francesco Guard 
(frontispiece), a fine Rubens sketch of Neptune and Amphitrite 
dating from about 1617, and an allegory of The Power of Lov 
signed by Filippo Lauri in 167 


a glittering ¢ Japriccio 


2. One artist is particularly we 
represented: the seventeenth-century Venetian Pietro Muttor 
who acquired the sobriquet of ‘della Vecchia’ from his talent fo 
imitating older masters. Two versions of his Jewish Fortun 
Teller, a somewhat Titianesque head of a man and a larg 
Giorgionesque group of soldiers in a glade are included in th 


he Dressing Room. On the dressing table are the fifteen pieces of one of the only three French Louis XIV silver-gilt toilet 
rices known. This will be the subject of a special article in a future issue of The Connoisseur. One of a pair of Louis XIV bronze 
ti can be seen between the pilasters, and in front of an early eighteenth-century Austrian painting of a princely garden stands an 
uisite rococo fountain in the style of the Nancy of Stanislas Leczinski, ex-king of Poland and father-in-law of Louis XV. 


\ bedroom in Mr. Stonor’s guest flat is decorated with a 16 foot long panorama, half of which is shown, of Constantinople 
ited, as may be judged from the topography and the type of vessels, in the 1850’s. It has been converted into a mural painting by 
addition of a trompe P’oeil balustrade beneath and a sky above and shows the Galata Bridge of Boats crossing the Golden Horn and 
s riding at anchor in the Bosphorus. In the distance can be seen the swelling dome of St. Sophia and the Sultan Achmad mosques, 
latter, better known to English visitors as the “Blue Mosque,’ flanked by its four slender minarets. 


lection. A rich hoard of drawings hangs in the corridor 
5. 3) and overflows onto the tables in the rooms. Outstanding 
ong them is one of Tintoretto’s many studies of Michel- 
relo’s Samson and Two Philistines. There are also some engaging 
ientals by Stefano della Bella, a group of sea nymphs by G. B. 
stiglione, a project for a firework display by J. A. Meissonnier 
1 a Centaur and Nymph by G. D. Tiepolo. 


-hotographs can give no impression of the quality of this 
lector’s remarkable treasury of silver-gilt which glitters in his 
essing Room (No. 7) and Dining Room (frontispiece). The 
jority of the silver dates from the Regency period. Four 
ndid salts adorned with crayfish and shells were made in the 
ly nineteenth century by Garrard on a much earlier porcelain 
del produced by Nicholas Sprimont, one of the founders of 

Chelsea factory, and himself a silversmith. Paul Storr is 
resented by a set of characteristically severe and ‘Grecian’ 
s, and another, more surprising set, richly encrusted with coral 
| shell motifs, made in the first year of William IVs reign. But 
-Stonor has concentrated his attention on those two brilliant 
ersmiths, Digby Scott and Benjamin Smith. A rich group of 
7s, salvers, a fruit basket and some smaller objects, all enriched 
h open-work surrounds of vine leaves, reveal that these 
tners were no whit inferior to Paul Storr. 


The base-metal goldsmith’s work 


BY CHARLES OMAN 


T HE division between the Major Arts of Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting and the various Minor Arts was 
already well established when the age of collecting began in 
Britain. It was only natural that collectors should have tended to 
grade their treasures amongst the products of the Major Arts 
rather than amongst those of the Minor Arts, whenever this 
could be done with plausibility. As a result the classification of 
Italian bronze ‘kleine skulptur’ has absorbed a whole group of 
objects which should properly be regarded as goldsmith’s work. 

One of the most significant changes of outlook which occurred 
during the period of the Renaissance was that towards houschold 
ornaments. The Ancient World had been quite familiar with little 
sculptural pieces in stone or bronze but their use had fallen into 
abeyance during the Middle Ages when a more functional out- 
look obtained. It was permissible to have about the house 
statuettes of saints since they might aid devotion: similarly a 
candlestick might take the form of a man or a monster. The idea 
of a pure ornament only returned when the Italian humanists 
began to collect little pieces of sculpture in the style of those 
excavated from Roman sites. 

In England the goldsmiths were discouraged from working 
in the base-metals, and the 1370 ordinances of the London gold- 
smiths stipulated that ‘no one shall make a hanap of copper or 
latten gilt: no one shall gild any work of copper or latten nor set 
real stones therein, except for church ornaments’. This did not 
result in the English goldsmiths abstaining absolutely from the 
forbidden practices, but the surviving examples of English base- 
metal goldsmith’s work are very rare.* Gild practice in other 
countries was not always so unfavourable and there survive a con- 
siderable number of German fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
pieces of copper-gilt goldsmith’s work, often displaying con- 
siderable virtuosity. These German pieces can not, however, 
pretend to the same artistic importance as those here described. 
Plenty of German Renaissance silver still survives, whereas the 
secular silver of the Italian Renaissance is very rare indeed. The 
freedom to work in the base-metal allowed to the Italian gold- 
smiths enables us now to make good this deficiency to some 
extent—a fact which does not seem to have been sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The pieces with which we are here concerned are made in gilt 
copper or bronze and are mainly such as might be found in a 
dining-hall. They form a fairly easily recognisable group and are 
quite distinct from the ordinary runof ‘kleine skulptur’ comprising 


* See The False Plate of Medieval England by the present writer in Apollo, LV, 1952, 
74-5. 


1. Ewer. Copper-gilt. Venetian, late sixteenth century, height 16} in. 


Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin. 


2. Basin. Copper-gilt. Venetian, late sixteenth century, diameter 26% in. 
In the centre are the Conte Citadella arms. Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin. 
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of the Italian Renaissance 


both miniature sculpture and utensils (ink-pots, candlesticks etc.) 
which may be properly classified as ‘bronzes after the antique’ 
even though they may have been made by goldsmiths. 

| How closely the pieces in question approximate to those made 
in the precious metals, is demonstrated by comparing a ewer and 
basin (Nos. 1 & 2) in the Kunstgewerbe Museum, Berlin, with 
others (Nos. 3 & 4) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
former are of copper-gilt but the latter are of silver-gilt and bear 
the marks W and SB monogram and the Venice mark. At first 
glance the two basins and ewers appear to be identical, yet ona 
closer inspection it will be found that this is not so. They may 
be attributed to the same goldsmith, using the same series of 
designs, but even when the resemblance is closest, there is seldom 
identity of detail. 

It is not often that such exact parallels between pieces in the 
base and in the precious metals can be found. The remaining 
pieces to be discussed are all in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which has accumulated an interesting group of these objects. The 
earliest of these is a little five-sided salt (No. 5). Each side is 
decorated with the head of one of the Twelve Caesars: Claudius, 
Galba, Vitellius, Vespasian and Domitian. Presumably the gold- 
smith also made salts showing the heads of the other emperors, 
but the only other example known to the writer is exactly the 
same.* Not the least attractive feature of this little piece, is the 
decoration on the bottom (No. 6), which shows a rose surrounded 
by a wreath enclosed in a ring decorated with trophies of arms. 
The accuracy with which the heads of the emperors are copied 
from Roman sesterces suggests that the salt was made at Padua 
whose artists pioneered in the use of numismatic themes. The 
austerity of its design suggests a date about 1500. 

None of the other pieces to be described can be dated before 
last thirty years of the sixteenth century. The most impressive of 
them is a two-decker salt (No. 7) with a base formed by four 
finely modelled crouching slaves. The bulging side of the lower 
receptacle is embossed with galleys, two of which carry the 
imperial eagle. This feature suggests an allusion to the battle of 
Lepanto (1571). It should be remarked that this is essentially a 
piece of goldsmith’s work since only the lower part is sculptural, 
whilst most of the upper part is embossed or chased. The open- 
work frills over both receptacles are cut out of silver. 

The next piece (No. 8) would appear also to be Venetian and 
of much the same date. Though made to resemble a fountain, 
it would be quite useful on the dining table, either as a salt-cellar 
or else as a receptacle for salted almonds etc. It is curious to note 
that whereas the faces of the three mermen are merely silvered, 
the masks decorating each of the three sides of the base, are inset 
and of silver. The museum possesses a companion piece which is 


2B. Goldschmidt—Die Italienische Bronzen der Renaissance und des Barock, 1914, Il, 
p. 253, pl. LXX. 


3. Ewer. Silver-gilt. Venice Mark, late sixteenth century, height 17} in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


4. Basin. Silver-gilt. Venice mark, late sixteenth century, diameter 26% in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


5 & 6. Salt. Gilt-bronze. Padua: 
about 1500, height 2% in.; and i 
base, showing a rose surrounde 
by a wreath enclosed in a rin 
decorated with trophies of arm 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


7- Salt. Copper-gilt. Venetian, about 1570, height 18 in. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


8. Salt-cellar, or sweetmeat-holder. Gilt-bronze. Venetian, late sixteenth 
century, height 12 in. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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9 
). Salt-cellar in the form of a kneeling slave. Gilt-bronze. Venetian, end of the sixteenth century, height 63 in. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Io II 


(0. Triangular table ornament with gadrooned base. Gilt-bronze. Attributed to Sebastiano Juvara. Messina, about 1670, height 12} in. Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 


tt. A key piece in the study of a group of Messina silver; a table ornament, bearing the mark of Sebastiano Juvara and the Messina mark. About 1670, 


1eight If in. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


dentical except that it is surmounted by a figure of Jove instead 
of one of Venus. : 

The salt-cellar in the form of a kneeling slave holding a shell 
mn his shoulders (No. 9) is closely akin to the kneeling youth 
which is much better known and is attributed to the Vern 
culptor Girolamo Compagna (1549—after 1626).* It is doubtless 
Venetian and made about the close of the sixteenth century. 

Nearly three quarters of a century and the length of Italy 
eparate ‘this piece from the next object. It is a triangular table- 
yrnament having a gadrooned base (No.10) on which stand three 
tatuettes of the Infant Hercules with a serpent in each hand and a 
lolphin under one foot. They serve to support a platform in the 
niddle of which rises an engraved triangular pyramid round the 
yase of which are grouped three mermen blowing trumpets. It is 
. very unusual piece, for it will be seen that the finish is much 
nore accurate than that of the pieces already mentioned. Yet it 
loes not show the mechanical precision of nineteenth- -century 
vork. It belongs, I believe, to a small group Professor Maria 
\ccascina, Director of the Museo Nazionale, Messina, brought 
O light ten years ago* with some help from my self. The Victoria 
nd Albert Museum possesses one of the key pieces, a small silver 
able-ornament (No. 11) bearing the Messina mark and also the 
nark of Sebastiano Juvara w sho belonged to a family of gold- 
miths who were keeping alive the Wenner style in the latter 
It does not seem to be known in what craft he qualified in at Verona. Was he 
riginally a goldsmith? 


Argentieri di Messina, 
olletino d’Arte, Jaly-Sept., 


Sebastiano Juvara, Giuseppe d’ Angelo, Filippo Juvara, in 


1949, pp. 240-8. 


half of the seventeenth century. It will be noted that the silver 
piece also shows the accurate finish and the love of marine forms 
shown on the base-metal piece. 


It is obvious that the pieces which we have been discussing, 
were called into existence to satisfy the cravings for splendour of 
those who could not afford the genuine articles. Though their 
function was mainly decorative, they were usable: indeed, the 
receptacles of the salt-cellars still show knife-scratches and the 
corrosion of the metal resulting from the presence of the salt. A 
comparison might be made between the base-metal goldsmith’s 
work of the Italian Renaissance and the Sheffield Plate Ofte Adam 
period. The idea behind both was the same but there was a 
characteristic difference in carrying it out. The makers of 
Sheffield Plate modified their designs in order to produce 
relatively durable wares. In the days of the Renaissance no one 
expected that all that glittered should be of gold. No one really 
believed that the fantastic armour worn by the heroes who 
strutted about in pageants, was really wrought of steel. Likewise 
it may be supposed that they did not lose too critically at the 
plate which Signor. . . . produced at the banquet given to 
celebrate his daughter’ s espousal. The salt on the table on the 
ewer and basin on the dresser looked very well in the dimly lit 
palazzo. If they were reason: ably well cared for, they could appear 
at future family celebrations. What is important to us is that they 
were never worth melting down when they had become old- 
fashioned, so that they have survived to show us the forms and 


styles of pieces of real plate which time has not spared. 


Enelish Furniture Designs 


of the 18th Century 


iB recent years the history of English furniture of the eighteenth- 
century has been thoroughly explored, both in its social and 
technical aspects. The designs, on the other hand, which deter- 
mined the character of the furniture and express aspirations often 
imperfectly realised, have to a large extent been neglected. They 
have only received adequate attention when made available in a 
published form by contemporary pattern-books; or, more readily, 
by modern reprints. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses an unrivalled col- 
lection of furniture designs, and in this handsome and admirably 
produced volume* Mr. Ward-Jackson has carried out a system- 
atic survey of a bewildering mass of material—original drawings, 
etchings and engravings, nearly all dating from the eighteenth 
century and the golden age of the craft. 

Drawings for furniture are of exceptional interest, because in 
general they represent the first thoughts of the designer, which 


G Brunettes : ae H Pletcher Jeuip 
Pubtishd pursuant to an Uct of Partiament Sune ¥ 25.1776. ¢ 
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I. (Plate 27) Gaetano Brunetti: An arm-chair and mirror. Etching, 1736. 
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BY RALPH EDWARD 


were often either extensively modified in the course of preparing 
them for publication; or, being made for a single patron, were 
never published at all. Some from the hands of gifted ornamen- 
talists even have an independent value as minor works of art. 

Of the 300 odd plates in this lavishly illustrated book about 
half (and»by far the most absorbing half) are devoted to original 
drawings. To insure a just representation of individual designers, 
particularly Robert Adam and Sir John Soane, some have been 
lent by the Soane Museum and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. But the great majority are at South Kensington, and 
strikingly demonstrate the riches of a collection hitherto unknown 
in its range and variety save to a few zealous students; and scarcely 
known in full detail even to them. 

The remainder of the illustrations are from engraved and etched 
designs, which serve to fill out the picture and present a balanced 
whole. The majority are, or should be, quite familiar to students, 
and in the cases of such celebrities as Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
(drawings by whom are not available) it is difficult to determine 
on just what principle the selection has been made: most of the 
designs by them have been reproduced again and again, and to 
the sophisticated eye inevitably detract in some measure from the 
novel appearance of the book. But this is a minor drawback, not 
altogether avoidable, and there are many from forgotten manuals 
and pattern-books, such as those by Gaetano Brunetti (Nos. 27- 
29), De La Cour (Nos. 19, 346), Frangois Vivares (No. 147) and 
other names equally unfamiliar in this context. 

The General Introduction is a model of its kind. It surveys the 
history of design for furniture in England from the second half of 
the sixteenth century to the end of the Georgian era, and with its 
many acute comments and criticisms reveals a perceptive under- 
standing of the conditions which at one time created the demand 
and at another caused it to languish. All that specialists in the 
period need to know of the subject will be found in these thirty 
pages, while the urbane and graceful style insures that for a wider 
public they will make fascinating reading. 

A furniture design ‘represents an idea in the designer’s mind’, 
and from the last quarter of the sixteenth century, soon after the 
introduction of the art of engraving, considerable numbers were 
produced in Germany, France and the Netherlands, where ‘a love 
of magnificence went with political absolutism’, and the demand 
of the wealthy classes for extravagant domestic equipment 
‘taxed the craftsman’s invention so heavily that he was forced to 
accept the help of more sophisticated artists’, thus providing the 
incentive for the production of designs. In England, it is suggested, 
the standards were less exacting and a master craftsman, relying 
on traditional forms and technique, was ‘quite capable of invent- 
ing his own designs’ until a century later the Restoration brought 
in that ‘politer way of living’ which, as Evelyn puts it, ‘soon turned 
to luxury and intolerable expense’; and the uneducated craftsman 
found that he too could no longer rely on his own powers of 


* English Furniture Designs of the Eighteenth Century: By Peter Ward-Jackson. 
London: Victoria and Albert Museum. H.M. Stationery Office. £3 3s. net. 
Copies can also be obtained through British Information Services, 45 Rockefellet 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., price 11.34 dollars (mail order service charge 34c.) 


. (Plate 45) John Vardy: Writing table and cartonnier. Drawing, about 
745. 


ivention. But the political and social explanations of this notable 
ime-lag are not entirely convincing. What of the prodigal furni- 
are listed in the royal inventories of Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
nd the Italianate coeval splendours of which there are still sur- 
ivals at Hardwick and Knole; and why should it be more exact- 
1g to design a Charles II cabinet or chair: 

Danial Marot was the only designer of furniture in Stuart 
imes who can be said to have been a formative influence on the 
aroque style in England, and a collected edition of his designs 
vas not published in Holland until Queen Anne was on the 
neglish throne. With the triumph of Palladianism, pattern books 
icluding a few designs for furniture began to appear and from 
nen onwards ‘were issued from the London printing presses in a 
ceady stream’. In the palatial houses built for the great Whig 
ligarchy, Kent and other contemporary architects invaded the 
abinet-maker’s domain, initiating a practice to be carried much 
arther by Adam; and taking, if not like him the whole domestic 
quipment, at least the furnishing of the state rooms under their 
ontrol. Kent evolved a type of furniture singularly congruous 
vith Palladian interiors, though with its free mixture of baroque 
lements it set at nought the strict letter of Palladian rules. Much 
f his ornament was taken straight from Inigo Jones and Webb, 
ut the resemblance between the organ case (No. 14) and the 
himney-piece (No. 339), which Mr. Ward-Jackson would have 
s compare to appreciate the measure of Kent’s indebtedness, is 
ttle more than generic, albeit the salient ornaments are drawn 
om the same classical repertory. John Vardy’s designs show 
s>markable talent and, despite his close association with Kent, 
rarked individuality: if the writing table and cartonnier (No. 45) 
Vardy’s own production and not copied from a client's table, 
shows that he ‘could assume the Gallic manner with readiness’; 
nd, indeed, as the author claims, ‘it approaches the French 
caille style more nearly than any other design in the book’. 
his is an example of some of the piquant surprises that here 
wait those disposed to think themselves familiar with English 
irniture designs. 

The Introduction adds appreciably to our knowledge of 
1e development of the rococo and neo-classic styles. On the 


vexed and important question of the responsibility for the designs 
in The Director Mr. Ward-Jackson challenges the conclusions of 
the late Fiske Kimball and Miss Edna Donnell, who, in The 
Creators of the Chippendale Style (1929), denied credit for the 
designs to Chippendale (thus branding him a deceiver, since 
he unequivocably claimed them) and gave it to H. Copland, ‘an 
obscure artist’, on quite inadequate grounds. The lucid and judi- 
cial analysis of all the relevant material may be held to demolish 
the case against Chippendale, thus restoring the traditional attri- 
bution. Copland’s claim, pressed so confidently in The Creators 
pamphlet, rests on a comparison of his few engraved designs for 
other publications with the plates in The Director and with the 
original drawings, signed by Chippendale, on which they were 
based: no original drawings by Copland are known. But the 
resemblance is far from conclusive and in significant details there 
are marked discrepancies. 

The authors of the Metropolitan Museum study held that there 
was a prima facie improbability that so busy a tradesman as 
Chippendale would have found time to produce upwards of 
300 designs; but since they wrote, the publication of one of his 
letters at Nostell (by the late R. W. Symonds) affords decisive 
proof that Chippendale did himself on occasion produce designs 
for a patron. As Mr. Ward-Jackson appositely points out, John 
Linnell had a large and fashionable business and was also a 
prolific designer. Scores of his original drawings survive, both in 
the rococo and neo-classic styles. 

Mr. Ward-Jackson states that ‘succeeding writers have adopted 
this hypothesis’ (i.e., of Copland’s responsibility). The present 


3. (Plate 147) Frangois Vivares: A bracket. Etching, 1759. 
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4. (Plate 189) Henry Keene: Library steps. Drawing, c. 1750. 


writer must mildly protest. After a reconsideration of the evi- 
dence, he reached conclusions similar to those which are here 
presented at much greater length and with greater cogency; and, 
in almost the same terms, questioned the validity of comparisons 
between drawings and engravings (Georgian Cabinet Makers, 3rd 
Edit., 1953, 822, and Chippendale’s Director, new edition 1957: 
Introduction). Mr. Ward-Jackson notes that Ince & Mayhews’ 
Universal System, an obvious attempt to compete with Chippen- 
dale, was published in parts, but gives the date of the third 
edition of The Director as 1762, whereas in fact it was also 
serialised between 1759 and that year. 

In his discussion of the neo-classical revival the author makes 
the interesting point that though owing to its virtues of propor- 
tion, restraint and fitness we are ‘almost persuaded’ to accept 
Adam’s furniture, as of Greek and Roman derivation, in form it 
owes little to classical precedents; if we except his designs for 
stands and tripods and pedestals with urns. It is indisputable, the 
author claims, that ‘Adam preceded all his foreign contemporaries 
in the use of the rectilinear neo-classical style’. There is no French 
furniture on these lines which can confidently be dated before 
1770. Among the earliest examples are some designs by J. F. de 


5. (Plate 192) John Linnell: A console table. Drawing, c. 1760. 


Neufforge published about 1771 (No. 366), here justly describec 
as ‘rudimentary’; while Adam—by then for nearly a decade— 
had been producing designs in the style of his invention. 

Of the designs of Adam’s immediate follow rers, of those whe 
adapted the style to the uses of cobineennlars and of late 
architects and authors of pattern-books who gave it a pronounce¢ 
and, often pedantic, archaeological bias Mr. Ward-Jackson pro: 
vides an admirable corpus; while his comments upon them ar 
sound and instructive. He is critical of Hepplewhite for his lack 
of imagination and less justifiably of John Linnell in his classica 
phase, and inclined perhaps to be over-indulgent to the drawing 
of designers who were little, or not at all, previously known it 
this field. The “fine design’ (No. 303), by Sir John Soane for th 
Duke of Leeds is a case in point. It must have owed more to ‘th 
blue silk and wire’ prescribed by Soane for the filling of the door 
than to any real distinction of form. One of the most interesting 
of these later drawings is a design for an armchair of about 179 
by John Nash with full notes on the colour and upholstery. 

This is a book which it is impossible to discuss in detail save a 
formidable length, but it is most ably edited and certain to prove 
of lasting SGT 


Antonio Canova and the Anglo-Romans 
arti Lhe first years in Rome 


HE first of these two articles (The Connoisseur, June, 1959) 
was based on the travel diary which Antonio Canova kept 
luring his first visit to Rome, between November 1779 and June 
780. Unfortunately we have no such day by day account of his 
tivities after he returned to Rome in the spring of 1781 as the 
ensionnaire of the Venetian Republic. However, the loss can in 
art be filled by printed memoirs—by writers who had known 
im personally at this period—and by a number of previously 
published letters written to Canova during the 1780’s and 
790's.1 As we have already seen, Canova had made friends with 
group of British artists, including Gavin Hamilton, Jacob More 
nd Christopher Hewetson, when he first visited Rome. On his 
eturn, a year later, he continued to move in this circle, and 
Quatremére de Quincy, who deplored their influence, remarked 
hat ‘Les Anglais surtout fréquentoient Canova’.? The attraction 
yetween Canova and the Anglo-Romans was mutual. He seems 
o have regarded them as the liveliest and most avant garde group 
f artists in Rome, while they recognised in him the only Italian 
culptor both desirous and technically capable of putting their 
.eo-classical theories into practice. Moreover, the young Canova 
pears to have possessed a personal charm which endeared him 
o the English particularly. Thus, the English neo-classicists 
ame to play a large part in the formation of his style and they 
Iso provided him with some of his most lavish patrons. 
Canova’s first task in Rome was to model a figure of Apollo 
or Don Abbondio Rezzonico, the brother of Pope Clement 
XIII. This was to be executed in competition with Giuseppe 
Angelini (who modelled a Minerva of the same dimensions) in 
der to show the progress of Canova’s studies. He passed the 
est to Don Abbondio’s satisfaction and was therefore commis- 
ioned to transfer the gesso into marble.* The Apollo is a relatively 
imple classical exercise: a nude figure of a youth half life-size 
with the left arm raised in the act of placing a crown on his head. 
Though in a strongly classicizing style, this statue is not a copy of 
my antique figure. Different elements have been derived from 
lassical statues—the slightly awkward movement of the left 
rm, for instance, is reminiscent of one of the Albani caryatids— 
yut it is noteworthy that Canova eschewed the graceful, if 
omewhat affected, hip swinging movement of such generally 
dmired works as the so-called ‘Antinous’ of the Vatican in 
avour of a more solid stance. The figure is in fact closer to the 
Apollo in A. R. Mengs’s Parnassus ceiling (Villa Albani) than to 
my classical marble: so close, indeed, that there can be little 
loubt that he derived his design from Mengs (Nos. 1 & 2). 
In the same year, Canova’s other Venetian patron, the am- 
yassador Girolamo Zulian, presented him with a block of marble 


Antonio D’Este: Memorie di Antonio Canova, Florence, 1864; Quatremere de 
Quincy: Canova et ses Ouvrages. Paris, 1834. The letters are preserved among the 
ASS. Canoviani in the Museo Civico at Bassano. 

). cit. p.36. 
ae i lacking its head, is in the Gipsoteca at Possagno; see E. Bassi: La 
sipsoteca di Possagno, Venice, 1957, p-49- The marble figure was bought by March- 
se Daru of Montpellier. 
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to carve as he wished, and he promptly set about modelling a 
group of Theseus and the Minotaur (No. 3). According to Missirini, 
he originally intended to show the two figures in combat, but 
on Gavin Hamilton’s advice decided to represent the moment of 
triumphant calm after the fight." It may well be that Gavin 
Hamilton’s counsel was more specific; for as Dr. Zeitler has 
pointed out,® the group is partly based on the figures of Achilles 
and Hector in Hamilton’s own picture of Achilles Dragging the 
Dead Body of Hector. The Theseus also shows the influence of the 
bronze Hermes which Canova so much admired at Portici while 
the form of the rather pathetic Minotaur was clearly derived 
from a Pompeian painting. The group reveals a marked improve- 
ment on the Polleni statue at Padua and the small Apollo both of 
which have an air of tentative gaucheness. It is, indeed, a wholly 
successful neo-classical work, but as such it did not appeal to all 
who saw it. Antonio D’Este® records how the director of the 
Académie de France, J. L. F. Lagrenée, visited Canova’s studio, 
accorded warm praise to the gesso of the Daedalus and Icarus and 
then asked who was responsible for the Theseus. When the sculp- 
tor confessed his authorship, Lagrenée turned a scornful eye on 
the group and imperiously demanded ‘Tell me, why have you 
changed your style; who persuaded you to abandon the pursuit of 
Nature?’ Perhaps the simplest answer would have been, ‘Gavin 
Hamilton’; but Canova’s reply is not recorded. Another French- 
man, Quatremére de Quincy, who visited the studio in 1783, 
viewed the two works in a wholly different spirit. To his neo- 
classical eye the Daedalus and the Theseus represented two 
different types of beauty; the former ‘banale et vulgaire, se 
borne & calquer en quelque sorte lindividu: elle ne s’adresse par 
une réalité, si on peut dire, matérielle, qu’au sens borné, et 
mérite 4 peine le nom d’art’, while the latter revealed ideal 
beauty ‘en tant que l’esprit sait, du paralléle des individus, faire 
résulter une idée de perfection et de beauté, dont la nature n’a 
peut-étre voulu compléter nulle part l'image’.’ 

The marble of the Theseus was completed in 1782 and next 
year Canova was given his first major commission: the monu- 
ment to Pope Clement XIV (Ganganelli) in the SS. Apostoli. 
Several sculptors were considered for this work, including the 
Irishman Christopher Hewetson, and Canova is said to have been 
chosen on the advice of the engraver Volpato and Gavin Hamil- 
ton. There was also some speculation at Rome about who was 
paying for this grandiose work (Canova received 11,000 scudi 
with a gift of an extra 1,000)§ and the Lucchese Agent reported 


4M. Missirini: Della Vita di Antonio Canova, Prato, 1822, p.46. 
5 R, Zeitler: Klassizismus und Utopia, Stockholm, 1954, pp.79-80. 
Op nett 20. 


HE OFoL (aNioy Pra : 
8 An autograph list of the prices Canova received for his first works in Rome is 
preserved among the MSS. Canoviani (H/7/6090): Theseus 1,000 zecchini; 
Ganganelli monument 11,000 scudi plus an extra 1,000; the Rezzonico monument 
22,000 scudi plus gifts; Amorino for Campbell s00 zecchini plus 100 as gift; 
Psyche for Blundell 600 zecchini plus foo as gift; Venus and Adonis for Marchese 
Berio 2,000 zecchini; Amorino for Prince Youssoupoff 700 zecchini; Cupid and 
Psyche for the same 2,000 zecchini; Hercules and Licas 3,000 zecchini. 
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1. Apollo, detail from the Parnassus 
Ceiling by A. R. Mengs, 1761. Villa 
Albani, Rome. 


2. Apollo, by Antonio Canova, gesso, 
1781. Gipsoteca, Possagno. Canova 
appears to have drawn inspiration for 
this statue from the Apollo by Mengs 
(Photograph: Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini, Venice). 


to his court that word had gone round that it was ene 
by an Englishman. A merchant named Carlo Giorgi® had, 
fact, ordered the monument but the rumour is of interest sinc 

it thows how closely Canova’s name was connected with te 
Anglo-Roman circle. 

The Ganganelli monument was at once both conservative and 
startlingly original. It was conservative in that it retained the 
principal features of all the papal monuments which had been 
erected since the early seventeenth century—a figure of the Pope 
on a sarcophagus flanked by two allegorical statues. But when 
the Ganganelli monument is compared with its immediate 
predecessor, Pietro Bracci’s wholly rococo Benedict XIV monu- 
ment of 1759, the originality of the work becomes apparent. 
Bracci’s monument is light and mouvementé where Canova’s is 
solemn and static; Benedict XIV is portrayed as if he were in the 
act of rising to his feet and the allegories beneath him appear to 
be engaged in a spirited conversation, while Clement XIV is 
enthroned for eternity and his attendant allegories reflect the 
silence of the tomb. Instead of the rich poly chrome effect of 
various marbles Canova preferred the pallor of white Carrara 
which he used for every part of the monument. Furthermore, 
Bracci twisted the allegorical figures (one of which was carved 
by Gaspare Sibilla) into a pattern of symmetrical rococo curves, 
whereas Canova placed his statues of Temper ance and Humility 
in asymmetrical yet perfectly counterpoised harmony. At first 
sight, Bracci’s monument may appear to be more lively and 
aenieieee but in fact Canova’s solemn classical figures reveal a 
deeper understanding of the human form and a more subtle 
perception of human emotions. But per haps the most remarkable 
feature of the Ganganelli monument is the stylistic unity which 


* The Lucchese report, dated 3rd March, 1787, was printed by G. Sforza in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, 4 serie, No. 60, (1887) p.422. Letters which passed between 
Carlo Giorgi and Volpato regarding the commission were publishe | by H. Munoz 
in Capitolium, 1931, pp.117-128. Pope Clement XIV who had suppressed the 
Society of Jesus died in somewhat mysterious umstances (he was w idely believed 
to have been poisoned) and it was probably for this reason that Giorgi wished his 
connection with the monument to be concealed. 


Canova preserved throughout the vast complex—an intellectua 
as well as an artistic feat for so young an artist and all the mor 
surprising in view of the disparate sources on which he drew fo 
inspiration. The gesture of the Pope’s hand, for example, wa 
taken from the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, while th 
weeping figure of Temperance seems to have been derived fron 
Slodtz’s Capponi monument in S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini? 
(Quatremére de Quincy claimed that the whole figure of Tem 
perance was remodelled on his advice). And for the features a 
the Pope, whom he had never seen, Canova turned to his Iris! 
friend Christopher Hewetson who had modelled from the life 
bust of Clement XIV." The gesso, from which Hewetson carve 
several marble busts, appears to have been given = Canova an 
remained in his studio until his death (Nos. 4 and ¢ Significantly 
this gesso has, until very recently, been chee to Canov 
himself. 

The figure of the Pope posed several stylistic problem: 
Pompeo Batoni, to whom Canova first applied for counsel 


10 The similarity with Slodtz’s figure (reproduced in 


pointed out by Zeitler op. cit. p.86. For Quatt 
op. cit. p.46. 
1! At the request of certain Englishmen, Hewet 
Clement ee bust from the life in 1771; s 
(1887) p.383. For an account of Hew 
Walpole Society vol. XXXIV, p-43 

12 Mr. Terence Hodgkinson fir 
this gesso to three marble busts 
and dated 1772; at Gorhambur 
Victoria and Albert Museu 
attributed to Canova since it was amor 
his death. In 1849 it was given to the 
brother, Mgr. Giovanni Battista Sartori 
marble busts by Hewetso1 lite 
(In order to retain this gesso ir 
that Canova modelled it from « 
since it would have been easie 
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writer the most satisfactory 
studio is that stated in this articl 
graphical pattern for his own statue. It may p 


a yesso to Pins yn throws more thanas 


orded him little help by saying that he ought first to study the 
pal monuments of Guglielmo della Porta, Bernini, Algardi 
d Rusconi. Hamilton was then called in by Antonio D’Este 
d, ina long harangue, reminded Canova that the works of the 
Fists Batoni had mentioned were to be admired but not 
Litated. . As I have told you many times’, he said, ‘continue 
yur studies of Nature and do not abandon your meditations on 
e masterpieces of the Greek School. Therefore, attune yourself 
the antique world without interrupting the career you have 
dertaken. You are young, you must wrestle with artistic 
ejudice, with men who have fallen asleep and with the deca- 
nce of sculpture’ .*8 
After nearly four years of work, the Ganganelli monument was 
mpleted in April, 1787. To celebrate the auspicious occasion, 
e first major victory for the new style, Hewetson gave a dinner 
ty for Canova and other artists." Writing to Zulian on the 
th April, the architect and theorist Milizia declared that the 
onument had won applause from nearly all Rome and that the 
ree statues appeared to have been carved in the best period of 
reek art. It had, of course, been execrated by those who had 
yt yet seen the neo-classical light: ‘i Michelangiolisti, i Bernin- 
1, 1 Borroministi, i Marchionisti, i Poloposisti, 1 Monsu’.*® 
ut the chief Monsu, the new director of the French Academy, 
as in fact among the admirers and reported to Paris, next year, 
at the only good Italian artistin Rome was ‘un sculpteur vénetien 
ymmé Canova, qui se distingue par un véritable talent’.1° 
anova’s fame had been secured by the Ganganelli monument 
id before the end of 1787 he had been commissioned to carve the 
onument to the Rezzonico Pope, Clement XIII, in St. Peter’s. 
While he was working on the Ganganelli monument, Canova 
scame one of the sights of Rome. In April, 1784, those engaging 
yn huntresses Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry were taken to 
e him by their cicerone, Joseph Bonomi. “With Mr. Bononi to 
sculptor who is making a monument for Pope Ganganelli’, 
lary Berry recorded in her diary. ‘He is a young man who was 
e son of a peasant near Venice. Untaught, he did wonders in 
e way of sculpture; he has been but two years in Rome, and 
is already made such progress as surprises everybody of his 
ofession. A Theseus sitting triumphantly over the Minotaur 
ight almost rival some of the chefs d'oeuvres of antiquity’. 
Iready the Canova legend had begun to take form. The only 
her marble that has been ascribed to Canova during his 
riod of work on the Ganganelli monument is a low relief head 
>a man, sometimes identified as Julius Caesar, in the Victoria 
id Albert Museum.!§ This work is inscribed Canova Fecit 1786 
it is not recorded in any early account of the sculptor’s life 
Jo. 6). Although the carving is of good quality and may well be 
y Canova, the authenticity of the signature must rest in doubt 
itil documentary evidence of its authorship and date is dis- 
yvered. During the next few years, however, after the Gangan- 
li monument was completed and while the Rezzonico monu- 
ent was in hand, Canova executed a number of commissions 
| but one of which were for British patrons. 


A. D’Este: op. cit. p.41. Quatremére de Quincy, op. cit. p.45 attributes to Hamil- 
1 a somewhat less characteristic utterance: ‘Je reconnois quil y a chez ce jeune 
mmie un grand talent et beaucoup de génie; mais je suis f aché de devoir Vavertir 
>i] est entré dans une mauvaise route, et je lui conseille, puisqu’il en est encore 
mps, d’en sortir’. 

T. Hodgkinson, op. cit. p.49. 

MSS. Canoviani, VI/668. ve oe 
A. de Montaiglon and J. Guiffrey: Correspondance des Directeurs de L’ Académie de 
ance a Rome, Paris, 1906, vol. XV, p.209. 5 S 
Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry ed. Lady Theresa Lewis, London, 1865, 
I. I, p.102. ; ‘a Leys 
Mr. John Pope Hennessy has suggested to me that this relief was intended to form 


rt of a monument. 


Between 1787 and 1789 Canova carved three figures of 
Amorini. The first was executed for Princess Lugumirsky;1" the 
others were for a notable collector of Grecian antiquities, John 
Campbell, later first Lord Cawdor, and an unidentified Irishman 
named Latouche. All three statues are said to have had the same 
body, for which the gesso is now at Possagno (No. 7). But the 
heads differed: that of the first being modelled on the young 
Prince Czartorinsky and the others being idealized. The fieure 
is in the nature of a classical exercise in the same style as, though 
far more accomplished than, the Apollo of 1781.2° At the same 
time Canova began work on a more ambitious group for John 
Campbell—the famous Cupid and Psyche which is now in the 
Louvre (No. 9). A series of previously unpublished letters in the 
Museo Civico at Bassano throw some fresh light on the history 
of this interesting group.*! 

John Campbell, who was travelling with the painter Henry 
Tresham, seems first to have met Canova in the spring or early 
summer of 1787; and a letter which he wrote to Canova from 
Naples, on the 16th June 1787, shows that they were already on 
friendly terms. In this letter, and three others written later that 


Tt has usually been claimed that the statue for Princess Lugumirsky was the first 
of the three though it is perhaps significant that Canova, in the list of prices he 
received for his works, refers to it as the Amorino for Campbell. A letter from the 
Princess’s secretary to Canova, dated Paris 13th January, 1789 (MSS. Canoviani 
II/146/1662) informs him that he will shortly be paid for a recently executed but 
unnamed work, presumably the Amorino. In 1796 Canova executed a fourth 
version of the Amorino for Prince Youssoupoft. 

20 As H. Munoz has pointed out, Capitolim 1931, pp.187-202, the Amorino bears a 
resemblance to a winged Eros in the Museum in Naples. 

21 MSS. Canoviani I/3/7/76-83. 


3. Theseus and the Minotaur, by Antonio Canova, marble, 1781-2. London- 
derry House, London. Gavin Hamilton advised Canova on the composi- 


tion of this group. 


summer, Campbell referred to ‘mio gruppo’, an unnamed work, 
the model of which Canova had completed before the end of 
June. The word gruppo was occasionally used to signify a single 
statue, but in this instance probably refers to a group of figures, 
presumably the first sketch for the Cupid and Psyche.** The model 
for this work was certainly completed in 1788 to the satisfaction 
of both patron and sculptor, since Campbell and Tresham were 
able to give Quatremére de Quincy a full account of it when 
they met him in Paris on their way home. Writing to Canova on 
the 28th July, 1788, Quatremére de Quincy congratulated him on 
obtaining a commission from Campbell and went on to say that, 
from the rough sketch drawn by Tresham, the Cupid and Psyche 
promised to be as fine a work as his previous group.** But on 
seeing the completed work, many years later, Quatremére seems 
to have revised his verdict, declaring that it was ‘supérieur par la 
pensée a son exécution’ and “un peu affecté’.** For this deficiency 
he blamed Canova’s English friends—‘quelques amis d’un gofit 
roide et froid’. Unfortunately, he does not enlarge upon the 
English influence, but he may well have been correct in his 
supposition. Campbell, a well informed connoisseur and dis- 
criminating collector of antique statuary and Greek vases,?° and 
Tresham, a painter of vast history pictures, no doubt felt them- 
selves in a position to guide the young sculptor’s hand 

The Amorino carved for Campbell appears to have arrived in 
England in 1791. In an undated letter, Campbell expressed his 
great pleasure with it and told Canova that he had instructed 
his Roman banker, Thomas Jenkins, to pay him too zecchini in 
addition to the agreed soo. All the cognoscenti, he said, were 
equally delighted with the work and Tresham had remarked 
that if it were his he would not rest unless it was permanently 


“The Campbell Amorino, which was presumably commissioned during the 
winter of 1787-8, seems to have been regarded as little more than a quid pro quo 
for the larger work. 

23 MSS. Canoviani VII/835/4427. 

24 Op. cit. p.48. Canova made a few alterations when he repeated the group. 

2° A. Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882, p.93. The 
Campbell collection of antiques was sold in 1800. 


4. Bust of Pope Clement XIV by 
Christopher Hewetson, 
1771. Museo Civico, 

Canova probably used this bust 


gesso, 
Bassano. 


when he was carving his statue of 
XLV ome ceas, 
attributed to 


Clement until 


recently, been 


Canova himself. 


5. Bust of Pope Clement XIV 
signed by Christopher Hewetson, 
marble, 1776. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


6. Low relief head of a man 
inscribed: Canova Fecit 1786, 
marble. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


7-Amorino by Antonio Canova, 
1787-8. Pos- 
Canova three 


gesso, Gipsoteca, 


sagno. carved 
marble statues from this model, 
two of them for British patrons: 
Col. John Campbell and Mr. 
Latouche (Photograph: Fonda- 


zione Giorgio Cini, Venice). 


228) 


under lock and key. In the same letter Campbell referred to 
portrait of Canova by Hamilton which he thought an excellet 
likeness though, he added, ‘mi dispiace il pittore ha riuscito co 
male nel gruppo d’Amore e Psiche’—he did not even recogniz 
the ‘cara ragazza’. There can be little doubt that the portrait i 
question is the one now at Stackpole Court which ampl 
justifies Campbell’s criticism of the treatment of the marbl 
(No. 8).*° The Cupid and Psyche was eventually finished in 179; 
but Campbell said that his house was not yet ready to receive 1 
and asked Canova to keep it in Rome for the winter. Th 
shipping was then delayed on account of the French Revolutior 
and it later fell into the hands of Gioachino Murat, from whos 
collection it passed into the Louvre. To compensate Campbe! 
(now Lord Cawdor) for his loss, Canova offered to carve anothe 
statue. In July 1802 Tresham wrote on Lord Cawdor’s behalf 
asking for a reclining figure of ‘une female nue aussi belle qu 
vous pourrez’. But this statue was not executed until 1817, afte 
Canova had carved a figure of Hebe for the same patron. 
While work was proceeding on the Cupid and Psyche and th 
Rezzonico monument, Canova carved a statue of Psyche fo 
another English patron, Henry Blundell of Ince. This figure wa 
executed in 1789 and arrived in England in the early 1790's 
According to Canova’s Venetian friend Domenico Pellegrini 
then working in London, the celebrated collector of antique virtt 
Charles Townley, was enthusiastic in his praise of this work anc 
declared that it was very mean of Henry Blundell to hide so fin 
a piece away from the world in a Lancashire country house.? 
Blundell was himself a collector of classical statuary and Canovs 
is said to have directed a work of restoration for him.?* The 


26 T am indebted to Prof. Ellis Waterhouse for telling me of the present whereabout 
of this picture. In a list of portraits of Canova, among the MSS. Canoviani (V/115, 
5799), Hamilton is credited with two portraits. I have not been able to trace the others 
27 MSS. Canoviani VII/779/4254. 

28 Blundell’s vast collection at Ince is described by A. Michaelis op. cit. p.333, ff 
who says the work of restoration was applied to a statue of Athene. However 
Canova disapproved of the current practice of restoring antique sculpture and if 
was largely due to his advice that the Elgin marbles were saved from the hands o} 
the restorer. 


Blundell Psyche, with her coy attitude and sickly smirk may have 
little appeal today, but she was greatly admired in the late eight- 
eenth and carly nineteenth centuries. Henry Blundell was 
certainly delighted with her and made the sculptor a present of 
100 zecchini above the agreed price. 

The Rezzonico monument, which had been progressing since 
1787, was completed in 1792 and won fresh plaudits for its 
creator. On receiving the commission, Canova had been a little 
unnerved by the magnitude of his task, for this monument was 
to stand not, like that to Clement XIV, in a dark corner of a 
minor church but in a prominent position in St. Peter’s where it 
would challenge comparison with the work of della Porta 
Bernini, Algardi and Rusconi. Nevertheless, he provided a design 
of more daring originality than his previous Papal monument. 
With one figure, the Genius on the right of the sarcophagus, he 
is said to have been rather dissatisfied and he asked the opinion 
of Hewetson and a French sculptor named ‘Suasy’. Both were 
enthusiastic in their praise, but Canova doubted their sincerity. 
Once again he applied to Hamilton who immediately set his 
mind at rest.2° 

It might be supposed that Canova had little time for other 
work whilst all these commissions were in progress. But during 
this period he modelled, for his own pleasure, a clay group of 
Venus and Adonis, little less than life size, and a series of nine low 
reliefs of Greek subjects, taken from Homer and the life of 
Socrates. According to an unpublished life of Canova, he began 
work on the first relief, The Death of Priam, towards the end of 
1783.8" The same account records that when Quatremére de 
Quincy saw the work he remarked that Canova must have been 
looking at some English pictures and allowed himself to be 
seduced by their style. The relief was therefore destroyed. As 
Homeric subjects were favourites with Gavin Hamilton, it is not 
difficult to divine that Quatremére’s remark was directed at him. 
Indeed, the complete series of reliefs as we now know them con- 
tain a distant echo of Hamilton’s style. The Briseis Given to the 
Heralds (No. 10), which Canova modelled some time between 
1787 and 1790,*! bears a certain resemblance to an engraving 
after Hamilton’s painting of the same subject, though the com- 
position has been greatly simplified and the seated figure of 
Achilles transformed into a more energetic Apollo Belvedere. 
The compositions of these reliefs appear to emulate the spatial 
relationships of figures on late Attic vases and as such works were 
still relatively little known in the 1780’s one may wonder 
whether Canova did not examine and profit by his friend John 
Campbell’s collection.*? 

The story of Quatremére de Quincy’s part in the transforma- 
tion of The Death of Priam is to some extent confirmed by a 
letter he wrote to Canova from Paris on 29th December, 1788.** 
He exhorted the sculptor to ‘stand firm in the antique taste and 
beware of the English style which, though judiciously praised, 
lacks that antique warmth, that truth, that profound expression 
which inspired the Greeks’. And he drove his point home by 
describing a visit he had recently received from Nathaniel Mar- 
chant, the gem engraver, who was a notable member of the 


29 A 1’Este op. cit. p.55. “Suasy’ has not been identified with any known sculptor. 
30 MSS. Canoviani II/7/6022. 

31... Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, Venice 1818, vol. iii, pp-305-6, relying on 
information supplied by Canova, dates this first series of reliefs around 1790. In 
view of the date given in the anonymous biography quoted above (note 30) it 
seems likely that they were executed in the course of several years, probably 1783 

1790. : 

2 Sie William Hamilton, writing to Canova from Naples 21st March, 1795 (MSS. 
Canoviani I/78/1s04), declared that Canova had copied some of his wife's 
‘attitudes’ in these reliefs. 


33 MSS. Canoviani VII/835/4428. 
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Anglo-Roman coterie. Marchant’s works, he said, were cold and 
lacked that fire which is the merit of antique gems. But by this 
date Canova was in little need of advice from French or English 
critics; for he had already forged the style which was to have so 
profound an influence on European sculpture for the next half 
century. 

If Canova had been strongly affected by English artists and men 
of taste during his early Roman years, he soon began to pay back 
the debt with interest. Throughout his life he remained a staunch 
Anglophil, numbering many Englishmen amongst his friends 
and being ever ready to help young English artists in Italy. 
One of the first to benefit from his friendship was a sculptor two 
years older than himself, John Flaxman, whom he recommended 
Derry.** For this capricious and parsimonious patron, Flaxman 
carved his large group of The Madness of Athamas (No. 11) and it 
seems highly probable that Canova’s help did not cease with the 
introduction. Indeed, this work is one of the first in which it 1s 
possible to detect Canova’s influence. Although the figure of Ino 
is freely derived from an antique statue of Niobe, Athamas bears 
a strong resemblance to the Hercules in Canova’s group of 
Hercules and Lichas which was begun in 1795.*° Canova may 
possibly have suggested the pose which he was later to use him- 
self.2° Reminiscences of Canova’s reliefs, and of Gavin Hamilton’s 
paintings, also appear in Flaxman’s famous illustrations to Homer 
which were drawn in Rome in about 1790. 

As an epilogue to this account of Canova and the Anglo- 
Romans, it is fitting that something should be said of his less 
happy relations with that petty Maecenas, Lord Bristol—the Earl 
Bishop. A well known story, first told by Antonio D’Este,*? 
records how Lord Bristol infuriated Canova by remarking to 
Gavin Hamilton, in his presence, that his prices were too high. 
But the other side of the story, revealed in Bristol’s eulogistic 
letters addressed to ‘Monsieur Canova né Phidias’ or ‘Au 
Moderne Praxitiles’ has never been published.** Lord Bristol 
first met the sculptor in Rome in 1790 and in the following May 
wrote to him from Londonderry: ‘My dear Canova, tho’ our 
cold North English will not admit of your Italian superlatives in 
expressing our feelings, yet I have too often visited Dear Italy not 
to have caught some share of that sensibility which its climate and 
artists inspire. Proud of the contagion I let it break out in the 
acknowledgement I thought most welcome to you for the delight 
I had received from your works and still more from your con- 
versation replete as it is with the Simplicity of a Child and the 
Brio of a Genius. Dear Praxitiles! finish what you have begun for 
me and you will then complete the affection and esteem which 
you have long ago inspired in your friend and admirer, Bristol’.** 
This letter sets the tone of the correspondence. Two months later 
he wrote to ask Canova to look after the brother of his domestic 


%4 In a letter to George Romney from Rome, 1sth April, 1790, Flaxman remarks 
of the group he was beginning to execute for Lord Bristol: ‘Forgive my vanity in 
telling you that I was particularly recommended in this work to Lord Bristol by 
Mr. Canova, who has done the monuments of two Popes, and other excellent 
works, and is esteemed here the best sculptor in Europe’. The whole letter is printed 
in J. Romney: Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Romney, London, 1830, 
p.209. 

%° This date appears on a drawing for the group at Bassano; see E. Bassi Canova, 
Bergamo, 1943, pl. 62. But Canova may, of course, have begun to work out his 
ideas somewhat earlier. 

%° Tt seems that Canova was known to be taking particular interest in the Athamas. 
In an undated letter from London (probably 1792) Domenico Pellegrini told 
Canova that all the sculptors were awaiting the arrival of the ‘sruppc del Sig 
Flaman’ with ‘il schiopo al viso’. MSS. Canoviani VII/799/4254. See also W. G 
Constable: John Flaxman. 

21 Op: cit. p.77- 
38 MSS. Canoviani II/184/2433-2438 and I/27/1389-1301. 

*® No clue is given as to what Canova had begun and was to finish; perhaps he had 
undertaken to oversee Flaxman’s work for Lord Bristol. 


(in 1790) to Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 


8. Antonio Canova, Col. John Campbell and the Group of Cupid and Psyche, 
here attributed to Gavin Hamilton, pastel, 1792. Stackpole Court. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Earl of Cawdor. 


9. Cupid and Psyche, by Antonio Canova, marble, 1787-1793. Musée du 
Louvre. This group was carved for John Campbell, later rst Baron 
Cawdor. 


aplain, Francis Sandys (the future architect of Ickworth 
st visit to Rome. Other letters, some of which 
ench, some in Italian or a mixture of both, contain further 
butes of admiration interspersed with requests for Canova to 
ovide a statue for his gallery. He suggested that Canova might 
rve an Apollo without the weaknesses of the Apollo Belvedere, 
-a Venus without the faults of the Venus dei Medici which he 
msidered ‘détestable, l’attitude d’une Coquette, ou d'une 
itain’.4° There is one tantalising reference toa payment which he 
ade to Canova for the ‘beau buste de la Non Belle Veuve’ but 
is does not appear to refer to any of his known works. The 
ulptor had been stung by Lord Bristol’s unjust remark about his 
ices and swore that no work of his should ever pass into the 
ervey collection; and all the wily prelate’s flattery could do 
othing to move his resolution. In one of the last letters Lord 
ristol wrote to him, in 1794, he burst out: ‘O caro Praxitile caro 
| OgNi senso, ma non e vero, non e vero, le sue opere non possono 
sere care, il perfetto non e mai caro, sara mia borsa che e povera’ 


) on his 
are written 1n 


It is interesting to note that Canova later produced modern versions of both these 
orks: the Louvre Perseus and the Palazzo Pitti Venus. 

In addition to the works discussed in this article, certain busts in the Gipsoteca at 
ossagno have been assigned to the period between 1781 and 1792 (c.f. E. Bassi 
. cit. pp.52-63). Although this dating may well be correct there is no documen- 
ry basis for it. At Possagno there is also a bust, said to have been executed at this 
eriod or a little later, which has been claimed to represent Gavin Hamilton, but it 
ears scant resemblance to Hewetson’s bust of Hamilton at Glasgow and cannot be 
cepted as a portrait of him. 


—O dear Praxitiles, dear in every sense, but isn’t it true, isn’t it 
true, your works cannot be dear, perfection is never dear, it is my 


ae that is poor. But his dear Praxitiles remained obdurate to the 
astees 


Postscript 


Two points mentioned in the first of these articles (see The 
Connoisseur: June, 1959) on Antonio Canova may be amplified. 

Mr. Karl Kup of the New York Public Library has kindly 
suggested that the “Giambattista Manfredini’? whom Canova met 
at Bologna in October, 1779, may have been Vincenzo Manfred- 
ini a musician and sculptor who worked in Moscow. The Bolshoya 
Sovetskaya Encyklopedia states that this Vincenzo Manfredini 
composed and sculpted in Moscow during the 1770’s, returning 
to Bologna in 1779. 

Dr. Elena Bassi in I! Museo Civico di Bassano: I Disegni di 
Antonio Canova (Venice, 1959, p. 117-8), shows that Canova 
based his statue of the Marchese Poleni, in the Pra’ della Valle at 
Padua, on the antique statue of Jupiter in the garden of the Villa 
Ludovisi at Rome, of which he made a sketch in 1780. Dr. Bassi 
also publishes (p. 101-2) a meticulous drawing by Canova for the 
drapery of the Poleni statue. 

With reference to Note 26 on page 228, a painting of the Cupid 
and Psyche, probably by Canova himself, is in the Museo Correr 
in Venice. See Carlo Donzelli: I Pittori Veneti del Settecento 
(Florence, 1957, p. 64). 


0. Briseis Given to the Heralds by Antonio Canova, gesso. Gipsoteca, Possagno. One of a series of reliefs modelled by Canova between 1783 and 1790 


Photograph: Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Venice). 


I. The Madness of Athamas by John Flaxman, marble, 1790-3. Ickworth, Suffolk. Flaxman said that he “was particularly recommended in this work to 
cord Bristol by Mr. Canova’. Reproduced by permission of The National Trust. 
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Crome 


< R. HARVEY was a man for whom I entertained a 
sincere regard’, wrote Dawson Turner, collector, anti- 
quarian and banker of Yarmouth, in 1840.! ‘It was therefore a 


great pleasure to me, while writing the Biographical Memoir of 


Crome, to have an opportunity of speaking of this, the artist’s 
earliest and most valuable patron: a man who, to large property, 
united a nobleness of spirit calculated to do honour to any gifts 
of fortune; at the same time that he was distinguished by ele- 
gance of mind, refinement of manners and pursuits, courteous- 
ness towards his equals, and liberality and kindness towards his 
inferiors; a man, the intimate friend of Mrs. Siddons, of Kemble, 
of Beechey, and of Opie, passionately fond of the arts, and him- 
self no despicable artist.’ 

So runs the tribute of a personal friend to a patron and collector 
of considerable importance in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
early decades of the nineteenth century. This man, Thomas Har- 
vey, was a master weaver of Norwich and a member of the 
prosperous merchant and banking family, who owned properties 
in Colegate, Norwich, and at Catton, Thorpe and Mousehold. 
He had already formed an interesting collection of paintings by 
the time that Crome met him, which must have been towards 
1790. 

W. F. Dickes? suggests that Crome and Harvey might have 
met through their respective dealings with the Norwich firm 
of printsellers, Smith and Jagger of London Lane, or that an 
introduction was arranged by Dr. Edward Rigby, who had 
employed Crome as an errand boy prior to 1783. On the other 
hand their meeting might owe something to the portrait painter, 
William Beechey, who was residing in Norwich between 1782 
and 1787. In fact, according to Dawson Turner, Beechey’s own 
words on this matter were: ‘Crome, when first I knew him, must 
have been about twenty years old, and was a very awkward 
uninformed country lad, but extremely shrewd in all his remarks 


I. ‘Portrait of Thomas Harvey of Catton’. Oil on canvas, 23 
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3. Jan Steen. “The Christening Feast’. Oil on canvas, 34 


and his patron: 


Thomas Harvey of Catton 


BY FRANCIS W. HAWCROEFPT: Whitworth Art Gallery, University of Manchester 


upon art; though he wanted words and terms to express hi 
meaning.’* 

A great deal of credit must be given to Thomas Harvey (No. L 
for helping to launch Crome on his artistic career, and it is on the 
life and character of this person and on his relationship with 
various artists, Crome in particular, that I concentrate here. 

Harvey, the son of another Thomas Harvey, Mayor of Nor: 
wich in 1748, and Lydia, daughter of Jeremiah Ives, was baptisec 
in July of that same year at St. Clement’s, Norwich. The notice 
of his death in the Norwich Mercury, Saturday, 15th May, 1819 
gave his age as seventy-two. Little is known of his early life, bu 


17} in. A copy, possibly by 


Harvey himself, of the portrait by John Opie belonging to Col. J. Pocklington. Norwicl 
Castle Museum (presented by Lady Chenevix-Trench in 1959). 


2. View of garden front of Catton House, Norwich, home of Thomas Harvey, taken at thi 
time of demolition earlier this year. By courtesy of the National Buildings Record. 


42 in. Bought from Thoma 


Harvey by Dawson Turner, who labelled it ‘The Gossiping’. Reproduced by permission of th 
Trustees of the Wallace Collection. 


> became associated with many figures in the art and theatre 
orld, probably through his marriage to Lydia Twiss,* daughter 
© an English merchant settled in Rotterdam. One of Mrs. 
arveys brothers, Richard Twiss, wrote about his travels in 
ortugal, Spain and France, and another brother, Francis, author 
An Index to Shakespeare, married Frances Kemble, sister of Mrs. 
ddons. William Windham’s diary for 12th October, 1793, 
sctibes how he went ‘in the evening to Catton, having first 
ank tea with Unthank, and called at Mr. Harvey’s at Catton, 
here Mrs. Siddons was finishing the reading of Jane Shore’.’ 

It was during the 1780's that Harvey was collecting pictures 
ith such great enthusiasm, and some of his most important 


4. John Crome. ‘View on the Coast of Baiae, after Richard 
Wilson’. Oil on canvas, 17 x 273 in. Copied from a picture 


formerly in the Harvey and Turner collections. Norwich 
Castle Museum. 


5. John Crome. ‘Norwich from Mousehold Gravel Pits’. Oil 
on canvas, 23 x 17} in. A composition in the style of Wilson. 
Collection: Timothy Colman, Esq. 


acquisitions were made at that time. According to the Norwich 
Directory for 1783 he was living then at No. 3 Snail Gate in the 
city, not far from another Harvey property, and near Ivory’s 
Octagon Chapel. A letter from Thomas Gainsborough addressed 
to him at Catton shows that he had moved out of Norwich by 
1788, and his name is printed alongside Catton House on Donald 
and Milne’s map of Norfolk for William Faden, 1797. Unfor- 
tunately, this house, much altered in the last century, has been 
totally demolished in recent months (No. 2). 

An important purchase of this period was Jan Steen’s The 
Christening Feast, 1664, from the J. van der Linden van Slingelandt 
sale at Dordrecht in 1785. This painting was one of several that 
Harvey was forced to sell, presumably because of business 
difficulties at the time of the Napoleonic wars, to Dawson Turner. 
After the Turner sale of 1852 it was bought by the Marquess of 
Hertford and now hangs in the Wallace Collection (No. 3). 

The English and Dutch landscapes collected by Harvey were 
the pictures that influenced Crome and interested him most. In 
1780 or thereabouts he bought View on the Coast of Baiae by 
Richard Wilson. This might be the picture that William Beechey 
is said to have admired so much on a visit to Catton, and described 
as having been painted when Wilson ‘was at the height of his 
admiration for Mompers, whom it is very like’.’ In the same way 
as the Steen it was sold to Dawson Turner, but there is now no 
trace of it. Turner illustrates the composition in his Outlines in 
Lithography, and a copy of the picture by John Crome hangs in 
the Colman Collection in the Norwich Castle Museum (No. 4). 
It has been suggested that this is the “Temple of Venus, after a 
sketch of Wilson’s’ shown by Crome in the 1811 Norwich 
Society of Artists’ Exhibition (186), but I think that the picture 
listed there must be another work altogether. There is a drawing 
in black chalk by Wilson of The Temple of Venus, Bay of Baiae, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and it would seem more likely 
that Crome had copied a sketch of this type, as the whole com- 
position is quite different to that of the painting owned by Harvey 
and Turner. Three compositions ‘in the style of Wilson’ were 
included in the Crome Memorial Exhibition held in Norwich in 
1821, their respective dates being given as 1796, 1798 and 1809, 
and I prefer a fairly early date for Crome’s copy of View on the 
Coast of Baiae. Another picture, in which the influence of 
Wilson is very striking, is Crome’s Norwich from Mousehold 
Gravel Pits, listed by Collins Baker* as “Composition in the style 
of Wilson’ (No. 5). The figures are reminiscent of many that 
populate the foregrounds of Wilson’s landscapes, and the view set 
between banks of rock recalls passages in The White Monk, 
Landscape with Banditti and other Wilson scenes. ; 

In a similar way, Crome was to be influenced by the work of 
Gainsborough. Harvey appears to have known Gainsborough 
well, since in the letter written to him by the artist in May, 1788, 
mention is made of the purchase of a landscape with cows, and 
the writer acknowledges the receipt of money for this. Two years 
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earlier, however, Harvey had acquired one of Gainsborough’s 
late masterpieces, The Cottage Door, now in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, S San Marino, California (No. 6). 


It ceo 4 in Harvey's collection for about twenty years only, 
as in 1807 it was the property of Daniel Coppin, a Norwich 
gilder, landscape painte r, and friend of Crome.® 

Turner, again in his Biographical Memoir of Crome, states that 
Harvey encouraged Crome to copy ‘The Cottage Door’ while it 
was at Catton, and continues: “The task he “performed with 
credit; and he found it of the greatest advantage: it improved his 
taste, and it corrected his style: it taught him better to 12 sae 
himself and others’. Further reference is made to this copy 1 
Outlines in Lithography under the description of Crome’s soma 
at Hunstanton, Norfolk, and also in the Dawson Turner Sale Cata- 
logue of 1852 w then this latter painting was sold (Lot 33).?° 
Turner suggests that Crome painted this cottage scene not long 
after he had copied the Gainsborough. If this was so, then the 
copy must have been made not long before Harvey disposed of 
The Cottage Door, as Crome showed Cottage near Hunstanton, 
Norfolk in the 1807 Exhibition in Norwich (Catalogue No. 14). 

The cottage-door theme occupied Crome’s mind for some 
years, and there is no better ee of his debt to Gainsborough 
in this respect than Blacksmith’s Shop, Hingham, Norfolk, now in 
the Philadelphia Museum of ae (No. 7). This was exhibited by 
Crome at the Royal Academy in 1808. There is certainly more 
than a hint of Gainsborough in Crome’s painting, though it is 
separated by twenty-eight years from the date that The Cottag 
Door was first exhibited. This difference of time shows cle arly in 
the handling of the two pictures. An elegance in the figures and 
foliage mingles with Gainsborough’s romanticism, 
Crome treats his subject much more broadly ie is More austere 
in design. The silhouetted branches and tumble-down atmosphere 
of both paintings, particularly in the Crome, are very reminiscent 
of Dutch prototypes, such as Isaac van Ostade’s Ruined Cottage 
belonging to Major J. C. T. Mills (No. 8). The similarities make 
an interesting comparison and, although the Ostade is a 
necessarily known to Crome, there 
century Dutch scenes of this ty pe 


whereas 


work not 
were peas of seventeenth- 
epres ented in Norwich collec- 
tions of that period. Crome also p possessed a ‘Cottage Door’ and a 
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sketch of the same type both by Beechey, and these appeared if 
the sale after his death in 1821 (Lot 88 on 25th September, ane 
Lot 68 on 26th September). Also in this sale were a “Landscape 
and ‘Landscape—after Hobbima’ both by Thomas Harvey 
‘Landscape’ by Opie, and “A Study of a Ruin—a clear and perfec 
specimen of Wilson’. Gainsborough’s name appears frequently 
among the list of prints. 

Further proof of Crome’s interest in Gainsborough’s work ¢ 
the fact that he exhibited at the Norwich Society in 1806 “Sketch 
from nature, in the style of Gainsborough’ (Catalogue No. 221) 
Other views of Blacksmith’s Shops are listed in ‘the Norwick 
Exhibition for 1807 and the catalogue informs us that two 6 
these were ‘from nature’. It is possible that one might be the 
watercolour now belonging to the Doncaster Museum and Ar 

Gallery, on which the Philadelphia picture is based, and th 
other could be the large watercolour in the Norwich Casth 
Museum (No. 9), though a Blacksmith’s Shop, Outside appearec 
in the 1811 Exhibition as well. 

During the period that he was buying from Gainsborough 
Harvey was also negotiating for pictures from the Continent 
Several letters, written by foreign dealers to Harvey, are preservec 
at the Rembrandthuis, Amsterdam. The letters came fron 
ae 10m and Robt. Turp of Rotterdam, and Pilaer and Beekman: 
(2) of Antwerp, both of which firms were offering examples o 
Pnack and Flemish paintings to their client.” ‘Cuyp, Both 


Hobbema, Potter, Ruisdael and W ynants are among the artist 
mentioned for sale, and the letters mostly belong to the year 
1785-88. 


Also at this time, Harvey was in touch with Jacob More, at 
Edinburgh-born landscape painter living in Rome. In a letter 0 
1785, written by More to Harvey, reference is made to a Claud 
which had apparently been acquired for the collection at Catton.! 
There is oe also of a picture that More had started fo 
Harvey, and he suggests painting a companion to the Claude anc 
supplying copies of works by the Carracci, Domenichino 
and Salvator Rosa. An account from More to Harve’ 
dated 1786, byes *s for prints, books, six dr awings in bistre (view 
in Rome and Tivoli), and ‘ a large picture’. 
Ina toa sae to Harvey, written in April, 
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1790, More offer 


6. Thomas Gainsborough. ‘The Cottage Door’. 


Academy, 1780. Reproduced by courtesy of the He 
California. 


Oil on canvas, 58 47 in. Exhibited at the Royal 
nry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 


ee Crome. ‘The Blacksmith’s Shop, Hingham’. Oil on canvas, 58 < 48 in. Exhibited at the Royal 
emy, 1808, and shown last year in London at Messrs. Agnew’s Crome and Cotman Exhibition. 


Mills. 


Museum. 


Seat men Ostade. ‘Ruined Cottage’. Oil on panel, 18} X 15 in. A type of se 
utch painting that would be well known to Gainsborough and Crome. Collection: Major J. C. T. 


9. John Crome. ‘The Blacksmith’s Shop, Hingham’. Watercolour, 21} 


that in the Philadelphia oil painting, from a different angle and with variations. Norwich Castle 


to. Meindert Hobbema. ‘Landscape’. Oil on panel, 18} 
collection said to have been copied by Crome. Biihrle Collection, Ziirich. 


11. John Crome. ‘Grove Scene’. Oil on canvas, 18} 
some of his compositions on the style of Hobbema. Norwich Castle Museum. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art (John H. McFadden Collection). 


venteenth-century 


17{ in. The same building as 


21 in. One of the paintings in Harvey’s 


25} in. An example of how Crome modelled 


ome Momper landscapes for sale, and talks of sending over a 
umber of prints and drawings. He also tells Harvey that his 
friend Mr. Dashwood is here at present and is charmed with 
tome’.!4 

This correspondence with the Dutch and Flemish dealers, and 
vith More in Rome throws a great deal of light on Harvey s 
nterests and activities as a collector towards the end of the eight- 
enth century. It is unfortunate that so many of his pictures have 
rroved untraceable. However, in addition to the Steen and Wil- 
on, several other paintings found their way into Dawson 
rurner’s collection, and they appear both in Outlines in Litho- 
raphy and in the 1852 Sale Catalogue. These were a Landscape by 
Jobbema, now in the Biihrle Collection (No. ro), A Man feeding 
Horse by Cuyp, View of Tivoli by Gaspar Poussin, Landscape with 
Dog and Hare by Fyt and three small works by David Teniers 
he Younger. The Sale Catalogue also states that Turner acquired 


Parocel’s Death of Argantes, after Tasso from Harvey, but this 
picture is not included in Outlines in Lithography. 

Stacy’s Norfolk Tour (published in 1829) brings to light another 
Harvey picture listed among the paintings belonging to the Rev. 
John Homfray of Yarmouth: “The Embarkation of St. Ursula— 
Giacomo Tintoretto; this was the original picture from which he 
afterwards painted his large one—see Fuseli’s Lectures. It was 
formerly in the possession of Le Brun, and lastly the property of 
Mr. Thomas Harvey of Catton’.!° This same picture appeared in 
the C. J. Palmer sale at 4 South Quay, Yarmouth, on 28th 
February, 1867 (Lot 106). 

Unfortunately, I have not been able to find the sale catalogue 
of Harvey's possessions after his death, as this might have helped 
to identify other pictures from the Catton collection.'* However, 
an advertisement in the Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette for 
Saturday sth June, 1819, is of great interest: “To be sold by 


Auction by Mr. Burt on Thursday 17th June, Friday 18th, Satur- 
day roth and Monday the ast. All the Paintings, Books, etc., etc. 
of Thomas Harvey Esq. deceased, in the Close, Norwich.—Great 
Part of the Collection of Pictures were painted by the Proprieter. 
Among them are many original Pictures by Wilson, Cuyp, 
Teniers, Salvator, Jordaens, Fyt, Hondikooter, Ruysdael, etc., etc.’ 

Finally, Harvey’s interests as a collector and connoisseur are 
further revealed in Christie’s sale catalogue of tath and 13th 
January, 1821: “A Catalogue of the valuable and well-known 
collection of Engravings in portfolios and some Drawings by 
Ancient and Modern Masters, the genuine property of Thos. 
Harvey, Esq., of Norwich, Deceased, well known for his fine 
Taste in the Arts’.17 Among the artists represented in this sale of 
drawings were Gainsborough, Cuyp, Gilpin, Berghem, Van de 
Velde (probably Adriaen and William the Younger), and land- 
scapes by Thomas Harvey himself. The collection of prints 
included works by or after Potter, Cuyp, Claude, Wilson, Van 
der Neer, Wynants, Wouwermans, Ruysdael, Backhuysen and 
Gainsborough. 

Of all these examples of the various Continental Schools, it 
was the Dutch landscape paintings in particular that interested 
Crome, and, according to Dawson Turner, the artist made a copy 
of the Hobbema at Catton.'* Perhaps “‘Landscape—after Hob- 
bima, by the late Mr. Harvey,’ which was in the 1821 Crome 
Sale, was a copy of the same painting. 

The influence of Hobbema’s landscape compositions on Crome 
needs no explanations. Both artists were inspired by the shapes 
and nature of trees, and by light effects on foliage. Crome is 
nearest to Hobbema in the Norwich Castle Museum’s Grove 
Scene (No. 11) and in The Beaters belonging to Lord Mackintosh 
of Halifax. The first of these two works is supposed to have been 
exhibited in 1820,1° a year before the artist’s death, yet the hand- 
ling of paint and the treatment of branches, bark and foliage are 
close to similar passages in The Beaters, which is dated 1810. 

Although the whereabouts of Crome’s copy from Hobbema is 
unknown, the Norwich Museum does possess a signed water- 
colour study of the trees in the left half of Pijnacker’s Landscape 
with Sportsmen and Game at the Dulwich Art Gallery. It is not a 


dated work and there is no record of Crome’s visiting the Dul- 
wich collection, which was opened in 1814. The general colour- 
ing of this drawing (No. 12) is much closer to Crome’s palette in 
the Castle Museum’s watercolour, Blacksmith’s Shop, than to 
the colour scheme of Pijnacker’s original. 

It is more than probable that Crome copied other Dutch 
masters early in his career, and he would certainly have had an 
extensive knowledge of their work. According to the 1821 Sale 
catalogue, his own collection included paintings by Both, Cuyp, 
van Goyen, de Heem, Hobbema, Poelenburgh, Potter, de Vlieger 
and Wynants, and Dawson Turner states that he bought a 
Moucheron and a flower-painting from Crome. Dutch pictures 
were also bought by other Norwich collectors: William Steven- 
son and John Patteson for their respective houses in Surrey Street, 
Thomas Brightwell, and various artists and dealers, including 
Robert Ladbrooke and William Freeman. The masters who 
appear most frequently in these collections are van Goyen, van 
der Neer, Adriaen van de Velde and Jacob Ruisdael. 

Crome was attracted towards the same type of landscape 
scenes that had appealed to the Dutch School, and his work 
provides many interesting comparisons with their river views, 
wooded landscapes and studies from nature. On the River Yare is 
an example of this (No. 13), being close to a typical van Goyen ot 
Salomon van Ruysdael composition, yet relying on less detai 
and finish for effect than the clarity of the Dutch. A pencil draw- 
ing for this picture, in the British Museum, is inscribed: ‘View 
from King’s Head Gardens at Thorpe, July 3rd 1806. J. Crome 
(No. 14). A similar comparison can be made between Crome’: 
Study of a Burdock and a Dutch artist painting the same sort o! 
subject, for which van Schrieck has been chosen as an example 
(Nos. 15 and 16). The nineteenth-century picture is broad, direct 
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and has great feeling for natural forms, while van Schrieck has 
produced a smoother and better finished work with a more elab- 
orately thought-out setting. One is obviously just an artist’s 
study, and the other more a picture for the collector. 

By the time that Crome had advanced this far, however, 
Thomas Harvey's most fruitful period as a collector had passed 
and, as noted above, he sold a considerable number of pictures 
between 1807 and 181s. J. S. Cotman’s engraving of the Tower 
of West Dereham Church, 1812, was dedicated to Harvey, who 
was a subscriber to the 1818 edition of Cotman’s Architectural 
Antiquities of Norfolk. Also in 1818 a grant of arms was given to 
Thomas Harvey of Catton, but he must have moved into Nor- 
wich soon after this, as it was there that he died in the following 
year ‘at his residence in the Close’.*° 

What remained of the Harvey possessions went to his daughter 
Anne who, in 1795, had married Henry Sharpe Pocklington of 
Chelsworth, Suffolk. Farrer lists portraits of Thomas Harvey 
and his son-in-law, as well as one of a male member of the Twiss 
family, as being at Chelsworth in 1906. An Opie portrait of 


12. John Crome. ‘Silver Birches’. Water- 
colour, 9} x 7{ in. A direct copy of the 
left half of ‘Landscape with Sportsmen 
and Game’ by Adam Pijnacker, in the 
Dulwich College Art Gallery. Norwich 
Castle Museum. 


13. John Crome. ‘On the River Yare’. 
Oil on panel, 16 < 21} in. In composition 
this is reminiscent of the river views of 
Jan van Goyen and Salomon van Ruys- 
dael. Norwich Castle Museum. 


14. John Crome. ‘View from King’s 
Head Gardens at Thorpe. July 3rd 1806’. 
Pencil drawing, 63 x 12} in. Study on 
which ‘On the River Yare’ is based. 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 


15. John Crome. ‘Study of a Burdock’. 
Oil on panel, 21 < 16 in. One of a small 
group of plant studies made by the 
artist. 


16. Otto Marseus van Schrieck. ‘Study 
of Plants’. Oil on canvas, 274 « 21 in. An 
interesting comparison with Crome’s 
Burdock. Collection: Major The Hon. 
Henry Broughton. 


Harvey is referred to in Ada Earland’s John Opie and his Circle in 
the following terms: ‘Harvey, Thomas, uncle of Bishop Maltby 
of Durham’s first wife. Present owner, M. J. Urquhart’.? Opie 
also painted portraits of Mrs. Francis Twiss, Robert Harvey of 
Catton, and several other members of the Harvey family. Finally, in 
the collection of Mrs. Richard Allhusen at Bradenham Hall, Nor- 
folk, there are two further portraits, one by Beechey of Harvey’s 
wife and the other of Anne Pocklington, his daughter, by Opie, 
both of which have passed by descent to their present owner. 

Of Thomas Harvey's own achievements as an artist, there is 
little on which to base an opinion, apart from a book of thirty- 
two of his etchings. These depict cattle, horses, hounds and land- 
scape, and show how much Harvey was influenced by prints and 
drawings in his own collection, particularly the work of Berg- 
hem, Cuyp, Potter and Gilpin. Several of his oil paintings are 
listed in Norwich sale catalogues of the nineteenth century, but 
his real importance undoubtedly lies in his activities as a collector 
and patron, and in his friendship with so many leading artists at 
an interesting period of British painting. 
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tor, Dawson Turner, Esq., F.R.S.’, held at Christie’s on 
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13 This manuscript belongs to the Laing Collection, 
Edinburgh University, and I am most grateful to Mr. Basil 
C. Skinner of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery for 
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14 See W. T. Whitley, Vol. II, pp. 202-3. 


15 ‘Norfolk Tour’, Vol. I, 1829, p. 305. 


‘Cottage near Norwich’ by John Crome. Turner states 
elsewhere in the same volume that he purchased the 
Hobbema about 1815. 


19 ©, H. Collins Baker, p. 137. 


20 ‘NJorfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette’, Saturday, 
r5th May, 1819. Harvey had died the previous Thursday. 


21 Edmund Farrer, ‘Portraits in Suffolk Houses (West)’, 
1908, p. 70. 


22 Mary Harvey, who married Dr. Edward Maltby, was 
the daughter of Jeremiah Ives Harvey, the elder brother of 
Thomas. The only Opie portrait of Thomas Harvey traced 
so far is the one belonging to Col. J. Pocklington, but 
neither this nor the copy at Norwich Castle Museum is 
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Drawings from the Pa 


N EXHIBITION of 119 cighteenth-century Venetian 
drawings from the collection of Mr. Paul Wallraf was shown 
this summer at the Fondazione Giorgio Cini on the Island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. It was accompanied by a fully 
illustrated catalogue compiled by Dr. Antonio Morassi. 
Among the earlier drawings the most interesting were a red- 
chalk study of a Venetian dignitary by Luca Carlevaris, a sketch 
for a Last Supper by G. A. Pellegrini and a somewhat faint land- 
scape bearing the inscription: The house of Sign.r Marco Ricci in 
the Bellunese ... Taken by Sig.r Marco Ricci and given on the spot to 
Humphrey Mildmay, Esq.r. An. 1726. Canaletto was represented 
by three drawings including an economical sketch of the interior 
of San Marco. There were also eleven precisely drawn views of 
Venice and towns on the mainland, attributed to the School of 
Canaletto. These are probably the work of Antonio Visentini or 
an artist in his circle, though the name of Bernardo Bellotto has 
also been suggested. In sharp contrast were six drawings by Fran- 
cesco Guardi, most notably an early sketch of the Piazza San 
Marco and a luminous view of San Giorgio Maggiore (No. 3). 
Eighteen vedute from one of the souvenir albums which the 
enterprising Giacomo Guardi prepared for foreign tourists, 1 
this instance for one Col. Edward Roche, were also included in 
the exhibition. 
The Wallraf Collection boasts of no fewer than thirty-eight 


drawings by Giambattista Tiepolo. Eleven of the best, drawings 
of heads and studies for paintings, derive from the famous Cheney 
albums whose provenance can be traced back to the artist him- 
self via Canova, Cicognara and Domenico Tiepolo. A dozen of 
his witty caricatures (No. 4) revealed that a back view can often 
show as much of a man’s character as a drawing of his face. 
Domenico Tiepolo was represented by 25 drawings which 
stressed the independence of his style as a draughtsman. They 
included a fascinating group of nine drawings of animals con- 
nected with the decoration of the Tiepolo family villa at Zianigo, 
near Mestre. 

The drawings by Canaletto, Guardi and the Tiepolo naturally 
stole the show, but the exhibition also included several attractive 
and interesting works by minor masters. There was a spirited 
drawing of St. Luke Painting the Madonna by Giambattista Tie- 
polo’s pupil and_ assistant, Giorgio Antonio Urlaub. Pietre 


Piazza in Venice, has now gone to the Wallraf-Richartz Museum 
Cologne, where it will be on view until the middle of January. 


Ps r “es ee a . a tian , a 
teola de &. Giorgio CVlaggiare in Venezia. 


allraf Collection 


1. A Gentleman at his Fireside. By Antonio 
Canaletto, pen and ink with wash, 210 » 
170 mm. A similar drawing is in the Witt 
Collection at the Courtauld Institute of Art. 


2. Study for an Adoration of the Magi. By Giam- 
battista Tiepolo, pen and ink with wash, 195 
165 mm. This drawing is probably connected 
with the altarpiece which Tiepolo painted in 
1753 for the monastery at Schwarzach, now in 
the Alte Pinakothek at Munich. 


3. San Giorgio Maggiore. By Francesco Guardi, 
pen and ink with wash, 370 x 620 mm. 


4. Caricature of a Gentleman. By Giambattista 
Tiepolo, pen and ink with wash, 185 < 115 mm. 
One of a group of caricatures originally in the 
collection of the Valmarana family at Vicenza, 
probably executed while Tiepolo was painting 
the Villa Valmarana at Nani. 


5. A Stag and Four Does. By Domenico Tiepolo, 
pen and ink with wash, 285 < 200 mm. Prob- 
ably inspired by an engraving by I. E. Ridinger, 
this drawing is connected with decorations in 
the Villa Tiepolo at Zianigo. 
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New Light on Four Almain Armours: 2 


BY GLAUDE BILATR 


HE third armour to be discussed (for Part I see The Connois- 

seur, September, 1959) is the Genouilhac suit, dated 1527, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (No. to). If this 
is not ‘the finest armour in the world’, as Sir Guy Laking once 
called it, it is certainly the most controversial. It was acquired in 
1914 from the Crussol family (Ducs d’Uzés) by W. H. Riggs, 
from whom it passed to the Metropolitan in 1916. Nothing 
definite is known of its history before 1889 when it was lent to a 
military exhibition at the Invalides, Paris. But, according to a long- 
standing tradition in the Crussol family, it had belonged originally 
to their ancestor Jacques Gourdon (Galiot) de Genouilhac (1465- 
1546), Grand Maitre de ’Artillerie and Grand Ecuyer du Roi to 
King Francis I. 

The history of the controversy about the armour is briefly as 
follows. In an article published in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (October, r9t9) Dr. Bashford Dean suggested that 
it was of Italian or French origin. A year later, in the third volume 
of his Record of European Armour and Arms, Sir Guy Laking drew 
attention to the close resemblance it bears to Henry VIII’s two 
‘big’ suits in the Tower of London and at Windsor, and suggested 
that all three were the work of the same, probably French, 
armourer. In an editorial note to the chapter on Greenwich 
armour in the fourth volume of the same work, however, Mr. F. 
H. Cripps Day pointed out that there was every reason for think- 
ing that the ‘big’ suits were of Greenwich origin. This was 
followed by an article by Sir James Mann in The Connoisseur 
(July, 1934) in which he produced very strong evidence to show 
that the Genouilhac suit also was made at Greenwich. He 
suggested further that it had not been made for Genouilhac but 
that it was the armour which Henry is known to have ordered 
for Frangois, Vicomte de Turenne, on the occasion of the latter’s 
visit to the Greenwich workshop on 12th March, 1527. 

Sir James Mann’s views were not accepted by Mr. Stephen V. 
Grancsay, Curator of Arms and Armor at the Metropolitan 
Museum, who in 1937 published a detailed monograph on the 
armour? in which he stated that the ‘resemblances . . . shown to 
exist between the Genouilhac armour and the two Henry VIII 
suits are probably due to similar Milanese influences rather than 
to the making of all three suits in the same atelier’. He went on to 
suggest that it was probably the work of the Milanese armourer 
Jacques Merveilles who is known to have been employed by 
Francis I and his two predecessors. 

In 1951 the armour formed part of the loan exhibition ‘Armour 
made in the Royal Workshops at Greenwich’ held at the Tower 
of London (Cat. No. 3). In an article on the exhibition in The 
Burlington Magazine (December, 1951) Sir James Mann sum- 
marised the evidence for attributing the suit to the Greenwich 
workshop and went a stage further by suggesting that it might 
have been made originally for Henry VIII himself. In the Spring 


*S. V. Grancsay, The Armor of Galiot de Genouilhac, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1937. 


of 1952, however, it was exhibited at the Louvre as a French 
armour and at the Metropolitan Museum, where it is once more 
on view, it is still labelled ‘French or Italian’. 

It would serve no useful purpose to repeat here the arguments 
put forward by the opposing sides in the controversy. It is sufhi- 
cient to say that the visor, pauldrons and couters on the Genouil- 
hac suit are so close in form and construction to those on the 
armours of the Jacobe Album that there can be no reasonable 
doubt that it is an earlier product of the same workshop. In 
addition, as pointed out in Part I of this article, it is related 
stylistically to the Paris armour, and many of its constructional 
peculiarities are duplicated almost exactly on the ‘big’ armour in 
the Tower of London (Inv. Nos. IL8 and VI.17) (No. rr(a)). The 
most noteworthy of these peculiarities, the inner breastplate and 
the lance-rest which can be adjusted along a vertical screw, appear 
to be unique to these two armours.’ 

The etched decoration, with its plain background which 
entirely covers the surface of the Genouilhac suit, has always 
been regarded as something of a problem, as has the similar 
decoration in the borders of the big armour at the Tower. In 
writing about the latter in The Connoisseur (August, 1931) Sir 
James Mann described it as having ‘an individual sculpturesque 
style which it is a little hard to place’. Yet etching of a very 
similar character occurs on the well-known embossed breastplate, 
signed by Paolo Negroli, in the Metropolitan Museum, and there 
seems to be no doubt that the style is an Italian one, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Grancsay in the monograph referred to above. This 
in itself would be of no particular significance in view of the 
almost universal use of Italian Renaissance ornament at this period 
but it is now possible to bring forward evidence to suggest that 
the etching on the Genouilhac suit, at least, was designed, and 
possibly executed, by an Italian working in England. 

Facing each other in the middle of the upper part of the 
reinforcing-breast of the armour are the figures of a merman and 
a mermaid (No. 12). The former wears a half-armour of the 
period surmounted by a close-helmet and in his right hand 
brandishes a broad falchion with its forward quillon prolonged 
at right-angles to form a knuckle-guard. The mermaid holds a 
mirror in her right hand and a comb, with which she arranges 
her hair, in her left. It does not seem to have been noticed hitherto 
that a pair of very similar figures form the central feature of each 
of the repeated panels of moulded and coloured decoration 
round the frieze of the room known as Wolsey’s Closet in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace (No. 13). There are slight differences in posture 
and detail and the merman wears a pseudo-Classical armour, 
though with a most un-Classical close-helmet. Nevertheless the 
two groups resemble each other closely enough to make it virtually 
certain that they are based on a common design. It is worth 
mentioning also that the amorini holding swags with pendant 


* The lance-rest has recently been identified at the Tower of London (Inv. No. 
III.879) by Mr. H. R. Robinson. 
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10. Probably the most controversial 
armour in the world: the so-called 
Genouilhac suit, dated 1527, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


I1(a). Henry VIII’s ‘big’ armour in 
the Tower of London (Inv. Nos. II.8 
and VI.17), c. 1525-30. 


11 (b). The well-known miniature 
attributed to Luke Horenbout 
showing Henry VIII in his thirty- 
fifth year (1525-26), in the Fitz- 
william Museum. 


ends across the tops of the subsidiary panels of the frieze are not 
unlike those at the top of the central panel of the main breastplate 
of the armout. 

The frieze at Hampton Court is bordered along its lower edge 
by Cardinal Wolsey’s personal motto, DOMINVS MICHI 
ADIVTOR, many times repeated. It must, therefore, have 
formed part of the original palace, which appears to have been 
completed by 1527. Unfortunately, very few records relating to 
Wolsey’s building operations at Hampton Court have survived 
and none of these gives any information about the frieze. Never- 
theless, its author can be identified with a fair degree of certainty. 
On the 18th June, 1521, Giovanni da Maiano, a Florentine work- 
ing in England, wrote to Wolsey to claim payment for‘... 
rotundas imagines exterra depictas et deauratas ... ac similiter 
tres historias Herculis’, which he had made and set up at Hampton 
Court.* Early in 1527 the same artist assisted in the construction 
of two triumphal arches set up in ‘the kinges Banketing and 
disguysing houss maide at his Royall manor of Grenewich ftor 
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his banket and tryumphe holden there’ on the sth May in connec- 
3 For the full text of this letter and details of da Maiano’s career see A. Higgins, 
‘On the Work of Florentine Sculptors in England ete.’, The Archaeological Journal, 
LI, London, 1894, pp. 128-220. See also R. W. Carden, ‘The Italian Artists in 
England during the Sixteenth Century’, Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, 2nd series, XXIV (1911-12), pp. 171-205, and C. R. Beard, “Torrigiano o1 


da Maiano?’? The Connoisseur, August, 1929, pp. 77-86. 


tion with the visit of an embassy from the French king. The ver 
detailed accounts for this work (P.R.O., E.36/227) show tha 
John Demyans, as da Maiano was called in England, was respon 
sible for producing painted and gilded decoration moulded in 
kind of papier-mdché and in lead and attached to the arches b 
nails. This is exactly the way in which the Hampton Court friez 
is made. The various parts of the design and the letters of Wolsey 
motto are moulded separately, the former in papier-mdché an 
the latter in lead, and attached to a wooden background. As w 
have seen, da Maiano is known to have worked for Wolsey < 
Hampton Court: there thus seems to be every reason for attri 
buting the frieze to him. He was probably also the author of 
lead cistern belonging to Mr. John Hunt, which is clearly cai 
from the same mould as the main panels of the frieze (No. 14 

Da Maiano’s chief claim to fame is that during the perio 
C.1§30-36 he better-known fellow countryma 
Benedetto da Rovezzano in the construction of Henry VIII 
tomb at Windsor. In addition to this and the decoration at Hamf 
ton Court and Greenwich already mentioned he is known t 
have done further work at Greenwich towards the end of 152 
(P.R.O., E.36/227) and he was almost certainly “Mane th 
paynter’ who in 1526 designed a seal for Thomas, Lord Roch 
ford (P.R.O., S.P.1/59) and the ‘John de la Mayne, paynter’ wh 
in 1531 was paid for painting and gilding certain “Antik hedes’ | 


assisted his 


12. In the middle of the upper part of 
the reinforcing-breast of the Gen- 
ouilhac armour (No. 10) are the 
figures of a merman in half-armour 
and a mermaid. 13. A pair of very 
similar figures, probably by Gio- 
vanni da Maiano, which appear in 
the frieze of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Closet in Hampton Court Palace. 
14. Da Maiano is also thought to have 
been the author of this lead cistern, 
in the possession of Mr. John Hunt. 


mmpton Court (P.R.O., E.36/241/345). The volume of 
counts for the work at Greenwich shows that during the 
riod tith October—1oth November, 1527, a payment of 
s. 8d. was made to ‘maistris ffeld of london Wydowe for a 
use in grenewiche of hir taken by the yere for John demany- 
as Italion graver and his companye’. It was probably at this 
1e that da Maiano was granted an annuity of £20 although, 
ring to the defective state of the records, no mention of this 
1 be traced until Christmas, 1528 when the Book of King’s 
yments (P.R.O., E.101/420/r1) shows that ‘John Demayns 
wer was being paid £5 quarterly. Similar payments con- 
ue to appear regularly until Michaelmas, 1542 (B.M., Stowe 
§. 554) after which there is another break in the series of 
oks of payment and no further record of da Maiano can be 
ced. 

here is, then, no direct evidence to show that da Maiano ever 
‘orated armours for the king, though it is possible that he was 
John Demolens who in 1520 was engaged in decorating trap- 
s and horse-harness at Guisnes (P.R.O., E.36/217). His 
orded work, however, can represent only a minute portion of 
total output during the twenty-one or more years he spent in 
sland. He is usually described as a ‘graver’ in the Royal 
ounts and, although the term appears to have had a rather 
Jer connotation than the modern ‘engraver’, this presumably 


means that he knew how to engrave and etch metal. He worked 
at Greenwich, close to the Almain workshop, and his regular 
employment by the king commenced in 1527, the year in which 
the Genouilhac armour was made. The elaborate decoration on 
the armour is the work of an artist of very considerable ability, in 
the Italian manner and from designs that had also been used, in 
part at least, for decoration at Hampton Court. It can therefore 
be attributed with some probability to da Maiano. 

It follows from the above that da Maiano was probably also 
responsible for the etched decoration on the big armour in the 
Tower of London and on some extra pieces for the tilt (Tower, 
I.8B, C, D, H) which are apparently from one of the king’s 
missing armours. The decoration on all these is confined to the 
borders but the manner of the etching is very similar to that on the 
Genouilhac suit. It was pointed out in the catalogue of the Green- 
wich exhibition at the Tower that one of the extra pieces (the 
erandguard Nomis G)~ bears a Lnton witha tortoise-shell 
shield which appears to be based on a design by Holbein in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Basel. It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance in this connection that amongst the artists who worked 
with da Maiano on the triumphal arches at Greenwich was 
‘Maister Hans’ who was responsible ‘for the payneting of the 
plat of Tirwan [Thérouanne] which standith on the bakesyde of 
fhe erete: Arcue. The only painter with this Christian name 
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connected with the Court at the time appears to have been Hans 
Holbein.4 

The tradition that the New York armour belonged to Galiot 
de Genouilhac has still to be proved,® but it is difficult to accept 
Sir James Mann’s alternative suggestion that it might have been 
made for Henry VIII himself. The evidence upon which this 
suggestion is based is as follows: 1. It is maintained that the only 
heraldic device on the armour is a dragon upon a flag borne by the 
putti manning a castle on the back of an elephant etched on the 
reinforcing-breast (No. 12). The dragon of Wales was, of course, 
one of the supporters of the Tudor arms. 2. This is the only fully- 
gilt Greenwich armour in existence and it is unlikely that Henry 
would have given anyone a finer armour than he possessed 
himself. 3. The armour ‘bears such a strong resemblance to the 
King himself in port and build, coming as it does midway 
between the armours of his youth and those of his later middle 
age, that one is led to think that this must be the “newe harnes 
all gilte of a [strange] fashion that had not been seen’’, that Henry 
appeared in at the jousts at Greenwich in 1527’.* 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the dragon. It is 
of minute size (j in. xX 7 in.) and there is no reason why it 
should be regarded as more significant heraldically than, say, the 
very much larger figure of a serpent swallowing a child—the 
emblem of the Visconti of Milan—etched on the manifer. It 
cannot be accepted either that the richness of the armour pre- 
cludes it from having been given as a present by the king. 
Douceurs of the most lavish kind were a commonplace of sixteenth 
century diplomacy.*? Moreover, only a minute proportion of 
Henry VIII's armoury is extant and the descriptions of the 
armours that no longer survive, in the inventory of 1547, are not 
sufficiently detailed for any valid comparison to be made between 
them and the Genouilhac suit. It cannot be assumed, therefore, 
that they did not include armours as fine, if not finer. 

The evidence of the ‘port and build’ of the armour coupled 
with the reference in Hall’s Chronicle to a ‘newe harnes all gilte’ 
worn by the king in 1527 seems, at first sight, to be more con- 
vincing. But even this cannot be accepted. The armours of 
Henry’s later middle age, to which Sir James Mann refers, are the 
two big suits at the Tower and Windsor, both of which are dated 
to c. 1535-40 in the catalogue of the Greenwich exhibition. Both 
armours have had certain alterations made to them during their 
working lives and must therefore have been in use over a long 
period. The helmet on the Tower suit has been altered from one, 


4 On this point see A. B. Chamberlain, Hans Holbein the Younger (2 vols., London, 
1913), Vol. I, pp. 311-317. 

®TIn favour of the tradition is the fact that the size of the New York armour 
approximates closely to that of the half-armour known to have belonged to 
Genouilhac in the Musée de I’ Armée (No. G.36). Scenes from the life of Hercules, 
which form the main decoration of the New York armour, were also used by 
Genouilhac in the decoration on the chapel he founded at Lonzac, on his castle at 
Assier and on a tapestry from the same castle, known from a drawing in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. See F. de Vaux de Foletier, Galiot de Genouilhac, Paris, 
1925. 


® Catalogue of Exhibition of Armour made in the Royal Workshops at Greenwich, 
H.M.S.O., London (1951), p. 6. 
’ The year 1527 saw more diplomatic activity between England and France than 


almost any other of Henry’s reign except 1520. 


like that on the Genouilhac armour, with a hollow rim designe 
to rotate on the collar to one with its own gorget secured t 
riveted plates at front and rear; the cuisses on the Windsor su 
have been cut back, presumably to accommodate Henry 
expanding thighs; and both cuirasses have been fitted wit 
extensions to allow for an additional expansion of approximatel 
2} in. on the Tower suit and 2} in. on the Windsor one. But th 
Tower armour, despite the fact that its cuirass would have bee 
made specially roomy to contain the inner breastplate never fitte 
to the Windsor suit is, including the extension plates, approx: 
mately 2} in. thinner round the waist than the latter. It mu: 
therefore be earlier in date. 

There seems, in fact, to be no reason why the Tower armou 
should not be as early in date as the Genouilhac suit if not slightl 
earlier. The many points of resemblance between the two hat 
nesses and the unique features they have in common have bee 
emphasised so often that it is difficult to understand why, in th 
complete absence of any evidence to the contrary, they have eve 
been regarded as anything other than contemporary. Addition 
evidence in support of this view is provided by Holbein’ 
well-known portrait of Sir Nicholas Carew (1497-1543) in th 
collection of the Duke of Buccleuch. This depicts an armour ¢ 
very similar form to that at the Tower, though without some ¢ 
the latter’s structural peculiarities. The date of the finishe 
portrait is uncertain, but the preliminary drawing at Basel, whic 
shows the same armour, can be ascribed to Holbein’s first Englis 
period, i.e., c. 1527-28.* 

If the Tower and Genouilhac armours are contemporary, 2 
seems certain, a comparison of their dimensions makes it quit 
clear that they cannot have been made for the same person. Bot 
are just over 6 ft. in height but the external waist-measurement 
of their cuirasses, when the side clasps are set in the central positior 
are as follows: 1. Genouilhac (taken with the reinforcing-breas 
in place), 41} in. 2. Tower (without the reinforcing-breast, whic 
has not survived), 54? in., or 524 in. before the cuirass was en 
larged. If due allowance is made for the thickness of the armou 
and the garments worn beneath we can arrive at a picture of tw 
men, both about 6 ft. tall but with very different proportion: 
The owner of the Genouilhac suit, with a waist-measurement @ 
about 38 in. may have had an inclination towards stoutness bu 
cannot be described as fat. The king, however, with a waist 
measurement of about 49 in. when the armour was made, wa 
evidently beginning to show signs of his later grossness. That thi 
was in fact the case as early as 1527 is shown by the well-know 
miniature portrait showing the king in his thirty-fifth year an 
therefore painted between 28th June, 1525 and 28th June, 1526 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (Fig. r1(b)). 

My thanks are due to Mr. S. V. Grancsay and Mr. A. R. Dufty 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London, for photographs ( 
the decoration on the Genouilhac armour and of the Hampton Cou 


frieze respectively, and to Mr. John Hunt for the loan of the photo 
graph of the lead cistern in his possession. 


8 See P. Ganz, The Paintings of Hans Holbein, Phaidon ,London (1950), Cat. No. 7: 
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A Puritan's Virginal? 


BY MARTIN HOLMES 


HE popularity of domestic music in seventeenth-century 

England is well known, but comparatively few English 
PT ical instruments of the period have remained intact to the 
resent day. The Great Fire must have destroyed many, while 
he development of the hammer-harpsichord into the pianoforte 
id much to supersede the earlier plectrum-action instruments, 
vhich were only too often broken up for the sake of their painted 
anels. Particular intere st, therefore, attaches to the Cromwellian 
irginal (No. 1) recently acquired and displayed by the London 
Auseum, since it is not only rare and valuable in itself but it 
spresents something that was in its own day so common as to be 
haracteristic of Ponder furniture and London life. This particu- 
r virginal forms one of the first major purchases made for the 
Auseum with the income from its Mackenzie Bell Trust Fund. 


It is a rectangular instrument with a coffer-like lid, a section of 
which can be hinged back to form a music-rest, and a drop front 
that falls down to reveal the keyboard and the decorative panels 
on each side of it. When closed it resembles a shallow oaken 
trunk or coffer, hinged and hasped with iron, and capable of 
resting either on a large household table or on a stand of its 
own (No. 2). (The qusiel now associated with it is comparatively 
modern.) The opening of the lid, however, allows the front to 
fall and reveals a very different scheme of decoration. Inside the 
cover itself is a spirited hunting-scene executed in tempera, 
wherein figures on horseback and on foot pursue a stag through 
a vaguely foreign-looking landscape of blues and greens. The 
soundboard is eiamne d with a design of birds, flowers and a 
butterfly, the large central sound- hole is filled with an intricate 
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‘rose’ of metalwork, and diagonally across one end runs a line of 


small holes through which the jacks rise to pluck the strings with 
their plectra as the keys impel them. These openings, and the 
jacks appearing through them, are protected by a diagonal rein- 
forcing batten—the jackrail—and on this batten appears the 
maker’s signature: Jacobus White fecit, 1656 (No. 1). 

James White belonged to a well-known family of London 
virginal-makers. He portend in Old Jewry, and towards the end 
of this very year (1656) he is known to have been admitted to the 
Joiners’ Company. Another instrument by him is dated 1661, and 
he appears to have been a son of Thomas White, who was making 
virginals as early as 1642. The early Italian specimens had never 
been of particularly high quality; but first Antwerp and then 
London had earned a reputation, as the seventeenth century wore 
on, for the production of fine instruments: so that at this time 
virginal-making was one of the crafts for which London was 
especially renowned. 
music in churches, it is true, but seem to have had no objection 
to it in the home. Indeed, the Protector himself is understood to 
have appropriated the organ from a College chapel for his own 
personal use. Accordingly it is not | 
White was making and signing fine 
the Commonwealth. 


be wondered at that James 
musical instruments under 
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The Puritan extremists disapproved of 


In this new London Museum acquisition we may observe some 
quite significant details in its decoration. Along the front, to 
right and left of the keyboard, are leap of embossed gold paper 
framed in polished wood (No. 4). The design is a strip pattern of 
foliage with medallions and armorial shiel ds at intervals, and the 
arms are apparently those of the House of Tudor, as they show 
the dragon supporter that was superseded, on the accession of the 
Stuarts, by the Scottish unicorn. This is a little disconcerting at 
first, until we remember that under C romwell’s rule the unicorn 
had been tempor arily abandoned. The Protector’s family wa: 
Welsh in origin—its real name was Morgan Williams—and the 
dragon of Wales had been restored to its position as a supporte! 
of the Protectoral Arms: so that in going back to the old Tudor 
form James White was using a design admittedly out of date but 
still une xceptionable on politic: al grounds, The medallions (No. 4 
bear crude heads in profile, very like those used in the first halter 
the century to adorn the bodies of stoneware beer- bottles, anc 
small scroll designs in the same embossed paper decors the 
fronts of the keys. The ‘naturals’—the white keys of moderr 
instruments—are surfaced with boxwood, the sharps and flat: 
have inlaid patterns of black and white running down theii 
centres. The compass is four octaves, with the short-octave bass 0 
the period. Above the keyboard, in the centre of the front panel, i 
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2. The closed instrument showing its 
trunk-like form and iron fittings. 


3. The instrument at its most decorous, with 
the lid closed and only the plain green section 
of it visible. 


4. Part of the keyboard decorated with 
painting, inlay and embossed paper with the 
Tudor Royal Arms. 
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5. A somewhat puritanical figure occupies the central medallion. 


an octagonal picture of a rather hard-faced young woman playing 
a lute (No. 5). She wearsa pink dress with long sleeves and a plain 
deep collar and cuffs of fine lawn, and her dark, wavy hair hangs 
down on each side of her face, but without the frivolity ofr inglets. 
Altogether her appearance is decorous rather than attractive. 

An unusual feature is the plain green lining to the drop-front. 
In various other examples this portion is decorated with land- 
scape or figure subjects in the same style, and presumably by the 
same hand, as those inside the lid. It is natural, and not un- 
common, for the design to show signs of wear immediately 
beneath the keyboard, where it came into contact with the knees 
of the player, but the plain blank surface of the present example 
shows an unfamiliar style of treatment. A Peon of the lid is 
similarly painted, causing the appearance of an unexpected and 
somewhat unsightly green rectangle among the sky and the 
foliage, to the detriment of the picture as a whole. At first sight 
this phenomenon seems rather hard to account for, but the matter 
is not entirely beyond conjecture. In a strict and sober household, 
music might be permissible while elaborate painted ornament 
was not, and it is noticeable that the hunting scene and the 
ful decorations of the sound-board « 
the simple process of closing the lid, but the drop-front ; ind the 
keyboard-cover must needs display their interior surface if the 
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instrument is to be used at all. It is just here, then, that one might 
expect to find the design scr aped off or obit d by plain paint; 
and it is surely permissible to imagine the Puritan paterfamilias 
who approv ed of his children’s praising their Maker on an 
instrument of many strings, but objecte ed to the flowers and the 
hunting-scene as vanities all unmeet for a godly household. Close 
the lid, turn back the small hinged section to rest on its iron h hasp 
as on a strut, and the instrument becomes plain and sober, with 
the lady in pink for its only pictorial adornment (No. 3). At the 
same time, it is heartening to see that the whole interior painting 
was not obliterated; on weekdays, perhaps, or occasions of dis- 
creetly secular festivity, even a Puritan family could take pleasure 
in the original design. 

Music in general, and keyboard music in particular, held an 
important | slace in the ordinary London household under the 
Stuarts ar the Commonwealth. Samuel Pepys has recorded for 
us his own musical experiments and experiences, including the 
occasion when a fellow-guest ‘fell to play on the harpsicon till 
she tired everybody’ and Pepys went aw ay without taking leave 

More familiar, perhay »s, is his note at the time of the Grest Fire, 
th: it ‘hardly one lighter or boat in three that had the goods of : 
house in, but there was a pair of Virginalls in it’. It is not beyonce 
possibility that this London Museum instrument was one oftheat 
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Dali and the Sir James Dunn Foundation : 


Beautiful Book from Collins. - Restoring Glass 


NE of the most important works by 

Salvador Dali, which was exhibited at the 
srussels Fair in the Spanish Pavilion last year, 
as been purchased by the Sir James Dunn 
‘oundation and presented to the Beaverbrook 
\rt Gallery, at Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
rhe painting (see p. 253) portrays Saint James, 
he Patron Saint of Spain, on horseback, being 
esurrected out of the depths of the sea by an 
tomic cloud. In the centre of this is a single 
asmin flower, the symbol of purity, indicating 
hat atomic energy is for the benefit of mankind 
nd not its destruction. 

Saint James, who, instead of a sword, carries 
loft a living Christ, is in the centre of a Gothic 
tructure in the shape of a scallop shell being the 
ymbol of Saint James. This painting was 
onceived, Dali tells me, as a great cosmic 
xplosion that crystallised in the maximum of 
piritual tension, which is the structure of 
deaven. It was to have been bought for more 
han £20,000 for the Spanish Government and 
vas intended to be hung in the Escorial outside 
Madrid. However, Lady Dunn, who is president 
yf the Sir James Dunn Foundation subsequently 
yurchased, and has since presented it to the 
3eaverbrook Gallery. 

The Sir James Dunn Foundation is furthering 
ll the projects in which Sir James Dunn was 
nterested. His many benefactions include a 
science Building at Dalhousie University, 
Jalifax, Nova Scotia, and scholarships at almost 
very centre of learning in the Maritime Proy- 
nces and in many Western Canadian institutions. 
\ twenty-seven foot high stained glass west 
vindow, depicting the Resurrection, has been 
laced in Saint Luke’s Cathedral at Sault Ste 


Below). Dating from about 1725, this porcelain vase de nuit, from the 
Du Paquier factory, Vienna, is one of the earliest known examples. See 
(Right). Eighteenth-century Argentine 


Bourdalous for Collectors’. 


-olonial furniture followed Spanish and Portuguese styles, and this settee 
s in the Museum of Hispanic-American Art, Buenos Aires. For ‘An intro- 
juction to Argentine Colonial Art’ see The Connoisseur Year Book 1960. 


Marie to commemorate the life and times of this 
foremost industrial leader. 


Bourdalous for Collectors 


A RECENT note in The Journal of the Swiss 
Ceramic Friends, recorded what must be one of 
the earliest and rarest bourdalous in existence. 
It is seen below. One would like to think that 
Pere Bourdalou was himself the ingenious 
inventor, but it was probably some long-for- 
gotten stroke of Gallic wit that associated the 
name of the most revered preacher at the court 
of Louis XIV with what the Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Frangaise describes as a sort of oblong 
vase de nuit. 

Jesuit father Louis Bourdalou (1632-1704) was 
preacher in ordinary to Louis XIV and had the 
exceptional honour of being commanded to 
preach before him on ten separate occasions at 
Lent and at Advent. The king went so far as to 
say that he would prefer to listen to a repeat of a 
Bourdalou sermon than to a new one by another 
preacher, while Mme. de Sevigné wrote to her 
daughter that she ‘had never heard anything so 
beautiful, so noble and so outstanding as the 
sermons of Father Bourdalou’. Since it was 
primarily the ladies who were so fascinated by 
the eloquence of this austere ecclesiastic, who 
castigated the wickedness of the court in devas- 
tating terms, it is only fitting that it is to the 
feminine version of the vase de nuit that Father 
Bourdalou should have given his name. Just 
what the connection was between the cleric and 
the vessel that took his name has never been 
established, but it is generally assumed that the 
female members of his audience found it neces- 
sary when attending Mass to take one with them: 


perhaps because of the length of his sermons, or 
possibly because of the emotional strain of 
listening to them. 

The earliest surviving examples date from after 
the great preacher’s decease, and it was probably 
the wit or piety of a subsequent generation that 
gave his name immortality in a wider sphere 
than that reached by his sermons. The bourdalou 
is found in porcelain, faience and silver, but is 
not an easy prey for the collector. The English 
goldsmith eschewed it, preferring the simpler 
circular form to the more elegant oval, but it is 
not unknown in Chelsea porcelain. It is less rare 
in Continental porcelain, either Meissen or 
Sevres, and a number were to be seen in the sale 
of the Eckstein Collection at Sotheby’s in 1949. 
Those who do not scorn porcelain of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes will more readily find examples 
made in the Far East to European designs. 


Used as Sauce Boats 


The painting on porcelain bourdalous usually 
consisted of sprigs of flowers, but occasionally 
some reference to their function crept into their 
decoration. The one seen here dates from about 
1725 and is, therefore, amongst the earliest 
known. It is made of porcelain and comes from 
the Du Paquier factory in Vienna. Its decoration 
follows the Japanese Kakiemon style and consists 
of prunus blossom and a monster, while there 
are little European heads modelled in relief in 
the Meissen manner at the ends. 

Though the bourdalou does not seem to have 
been made by the English goldsmith, splendid 
examples must have been produced by their 
French contemporaries. These, however, seem 
to have been sacrificed to changes in taste, and 


now only a few Empire examples are known to 
remain. The original purpose of the bourdalous 
is not always apparent to their present owners 
and they are occasionally to be seen garnishing a 
mantelpiece, or, even more inappropriately, 
doing service on the dining table as sauce boats. 


Essential Harmony in a Remarkable Book 


A BOOK is before me that naturally invokes 
comparison with a princely Burgundian Book 
of Hours, such is the timeless quality of its 
beauty and the loving care of its preparation. 

The Life of Christ in Paintings of the 11th-1s5th 
Centuries, which has this month been published 
by Messrs. Collins of London at nine guineas, 
achieves something which is so very rare, even 
in fine art publishing today. Text and type, 
illustrations, notes, paper, binding, even the 
dust-cover—all are conceived as a unity, to 
speak with a single simple directness so fitting to 
the subject of the book. Withal, this is not an 
arty book. Quite to the contrary, it is shorn of 
all pretention, both in its presentation and its 
balanced selection of paintings. These are accom- 
panied by the appropriate biblical text, but there 
isa refusal to be either popular or precious in the 
choice of paintings, either to oversimplify or to 
daunt with scholarship in the end-notes. 

One is immediately struck by the most 
beautiful use of the late Eric Gill’s Perpetua 
typeface which quite literally would seem to 


Many of the fine period rooms seen in elegant 
Paris homes have been supplied by R. H. 
Grellou, 7 & 9, RueLougier: as in this eighteenth- 
century panelled library in carved wood by 
Cornille. 
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illumine the page beside the frescoes of Giotto di 
Bondone and Pietro Lorenzetti. It is only later, 
seeing beyond the unobtrusive simplicity of the 
whole, that one comes to sense the degree of 
thoughtful care and research with which the 
book is endowed. 

Barna da Siena, too seldom recognised as the 
most emotionally powerful and creative 
Sienese artist of the trecento, wins a worthy 
place with five excellently chosen details from 
his frescoes in the Collegiata at San Gimignano. 
But to choose from among the eighteen artists 
represented within these covers would be invid- 
ious, and only seem to detract from the essential 
harmony which is so peerlessly conveyed in this 
most remarkable of recent books. 

Here is a storchouse of treasures which, at 
Christmas especially, but indeed at every season, 
must surely delight and enrich child, connoisseur 
and layman. 


Pascal Paoli: Corsican Patriot 


MESSRS. LEGER’S painting (see p. 264) of the 
Corsican general and patriot, Pascal Paoli (born 
on 25th April, 1725, and the son of Hyacinth 
Paoli, one of the leaders of the Corsican revolt 
of 1734) is art-historically of unusual interest. 

Following an enterprising military career at 
Naples Military College, Pascal returned to 
Corsica in 1755, to be made generalissimo by 
the supreme council. After many battles with 
the French and Genoese, a decisive battle took 
place on 9th May, 1769, at Ponte Nuovo, where 
Pascal’s Corsicans were routed. One of his aides 
was Napoleon Buonaparte. 

On 21st September, 1769, Paoli arrived in 
London, where the Duke of Grafton secured a 


perenne 


pension for him. He was received by George II 
and was a friend of Wesley, Boswell, Dr 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke 
and Oliver Goldsmith. After returning to Cor- 
sica for a few years Paoli came back to Englane 
in 1795. It is recorded that he lived at 200. 
Edgware Road, London, where he died, aged 
eighty-two, on sth February, 1807. A plaque te 
him and a marble bust by Flaxman was erected 
in Westminster Abbey, and his remains were 
subsequently removed to Corsica. A portrait of 
him, by Cosway, is in the Royal Gallery, Flor- 
ence. In Messrs. Leger’s painting can be seen two 
Corsican clerics, many of whom offered Paoli 
their services but who declined to wear uniform. 


Cooper Henderson and the Road 


I SPEAK for a host of pedestrians, and no doubt 
a good many motorists, in asserting that many 
of us today would now welcome the oppor- 
tunity of travelling in Britain in the manner 
depicted by Charles Cooper Henderson in his 
two spirited paintings, belonging to the Sabin 
Galleries, illustrated on page 254. Traffic con- 
gestion in London in particular is gradually but 
surely reaching strangulation point. In Cooper 
Henderson’s boyhood, on the other hand, he 
was inspired in his work by the horse. Of all the 
subjects from his brush, it was certainly the 
Royal Mail coach which really captured his 
imagination and, through him, that of the public. 
Ifit can be said that Thomas de Quincey immor- 
talised the “English Mail Coach’ with his pen, it 
was left to Cooper Henderson to do so with his 
brush. As is very evident in these two Sabin 
Gallery paintings, he vividly captured the spirit 
of romance and excitement and the professional 
know-how which made up the atmosphere of 
the Road of former, less exerting, days. 


Modern Chinese Artist 


THE exhibition of modern Chinese paintings 
now being held in the London galleries of Messrs. 
Bluett & Sons, comprises the work of Chéng 
Weén-Tsung. This artist is the wife of Dr. Chéng 
Té-k‘un, Lecturer in Far Eastern Art and 
Archaeology at Cambridge University. She 
recently spent a year in Hong Kong studying 
under a Chinese master and now paints in 
several styles, examples of which can be seen in 
the exhibition. Birds are a favourite subject, and 
there are also a number of flower paintings. 
Showing her versatility there are studies of fish, 
some impressionist paintings and a particularly 
attractive painting in the style of Ni-Tsan, the 
famous Yiian master, who lived from A.D. 1301- 
La74 


The Dutch and Still Life 


LONDON, and no doubt markets elsewhere are 
receiving similar seasonal attention from pub- 
lishers, is now being regaled with all manner of 
literature, particularly that dealing with the arts 
of China and Japan. It is, however, especially 
propitious that Professor J. J. M. Timmers’ 
History of Dutch Life and Art (Thomas Nelson, 
Edinburgh: 70s. net) should reach me simul- 
taneously with the preparation for publication 
of the splendid Still Life with Lobsters and Musical 
Instruments by Cornelis de Heem. This is in the 


1 the November issue, 


in reporting (p. 111) the commissioning of acontemporary gold box, tribute was paid to outstanding workmanship. Recorded 
90ve is a further example of English craftsmanship of the highest order: the restoration, from a number of badl 


f eighteenth-century glass candelabra belonging to Lord Methuen. This remarkable restoration (right), 


y smashed pieces (left), of a fine pair 
which took three months to achieve, was 


ried out by Messrs. R. Wilkinson & Son, 7, Temperley Road, London, S.W. 12 (Tel.: BATtersea 2345). 


ossession of Messrs. Thos. Agnew of London 
id is reproduced on the cover of this issue. 
Thanks to exhibitions held in Europe, Britain 
ad the Commonwealth, and in America, we 
ow know a good deal about the Dutch people 
ad the history of their unique art. In Adriaen 
an Nieuland’s work, for example, we can 
bserve the guild processions of Amsterdam, 
ad, on Aert van der Neer’s frozen rivers, how 
1e same prosperous, happy people disported 
1emselves in winter. Professor Timmers’ book 
so spreads out, in 580 plates, the whole cultural 
istory of the Netherlands: its history, architec- 
ire, furniture and literature. 

Yet, as Messrs. Agnew’s great painting so 
imirably portrays, important collectors and 
1e leading museums of the world have always 
yund Dutch still life painting to have a very 
yecial attraction. It was the special invention of 
-venteenth-century Holland: at the beginning 
f the century the rather sombre still life arrange- 
vents by Claesz Heda. Then, as the century 
rogressed, followed the more elaborate and 
etailed compositions of Van Beyeren and others. 
ut for a superbly balanced and _ beautifully 
<ecuted Dutch still life of the highest quality 
re need look no further than Messrs. Agnew’s 
ork by de Heem. Baptised at Leyden on 8th 
pril, 1631, and buried in Antwerp on 17th 
fay, 1695, Cornelis and his father, Jan Davidsz 
> Heem, are two of the most famous of all 
utch seventeenth-century still life painters. 
roof of the splendour of his paintings can be 
en in many of the great Continental galleries, 
cluding those at Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, 
rankfurt, The Hague, Munich, Rotterdam, 
-ockholm, and Vienna. 


Courbet Masterpiece 


AINTED in 1861, the important Courbet 
bject illustrated on page 263 is the first of his 
intings in which a parrot appears perched on 
ie hand of a woman. The other two are nude 
yrtraits: one of the ‘variantes’ of Venus et 
syche (1864) and La Femme au Perroquet (Salon, 
366). As in most of his portraits, Courbet has 
yen unusual importance to the painting of the 
nds in this work. His own hands were very 


beautiful and this perhaps explains why he took 
such pains in making them graceful and delicately 
modelled. 

This painting (No. 54) was part of the big 
Courbet exhibition held at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris in 1882. It was also exhibited at the 
Kunsthaus, Zitirich in 1935-36 (No. 61). 

This is one of the six Courbet masterpieces 
which are at present on display at the Galerie 
Daber in Paris. This gallery, specialising in 
leading works by nineteenth-century masters, 
contributed through its important Courbet 
Exhibition in 1949 to giving this artist the 
enviable position in art which he so richly 
deserves. 

Since that time, the attention of connoisseurs 
has again been drawn to Courbet by various 
exhibitions: in Denmark, Switzerland, Lyon 
and at the Petit Palais in Paris. His reputation 
will be further enhanced by the exhibitions to be 
held in the near future in Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


Antiquaires Dine and Dance 


IT IS invariably a noteworthy celebration when 
antique dealers sit down one with another at the 
dining table. But I know that it gives them the 
greater pleasure when not only their ladies can 


join them but also when fellow antiquaires from 


other countries can share in their festivities. 

This is what it is my pleasure to report about 
the occasion of the annual dinner and dance held 
last month by the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association at Grosvenor House, London, when 
the Association’s President, Mr. Henry W. 
Rubin, occupied the chair. 

Nearly four hundred guests present constituted 
a record attendance. Many were distinguished 
representatives of sister associations in Austria, 
Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, and Portugal. 
This was certainly a felicitous tribute to the 
British Association’s position as holders of the 
Presidency of La Conféderation Internationale 
des Négociants en Oeuvres d’Art (CABIN OLAS), 
now in its twenty-fifth year of existence. The 
toast of the B.A.D.A. was proposed by H. E. 
the Belgian Ambassador in London, M. René L. 
van Meerbeke, to which the President, Mr. 


Rubin, replied. The toast of the guests was 
proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Hill, to which M. 
Jean Cailleux, Vice-President of Le Syndicat 
National des Antiquaires, Paris, replied. The 
occasion was one in which it was evident that 
at least the utmost cordiality existed between 
every aspect of the international fine art trade. 


Portraits of the Great 


YOUSUF KARSH of Ottawa was born in 
Armenia in 1908. He came to Canada, the 
country of his adoption, in 1924, and is now the 
greatest living portraitist working with the 
camera. His work is-unique. Two recent critical 
comments of it are significant: ‘when history 
reaches out for an understanding of great men, 
it will use Karsh portraits’: “Yousuf Karsh, in 
his powerful portraits, transforms the known 
face into legend’. With Karsh and his constant 
search for genuine greatness, as distinguished 
from ephemeral notoriety, it has always been 
his compelling passion to capture it. After 
photographing the great he has rarely left their 
presence without a strong sense of their sincerity 
and high sense of purpose. Just how unique is his 
photographic art can be seen in Portraits of 
Greatness (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh, 
84s. net). Here Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Eisenhower, Pope John XXIII, Mr. Ed. Murrow, 
Dr. Adenauer, Miss Katharine Cornell and 
ninety other international personalities form a 
superb photographic record of portraits in our 
time. 


In Brief 


Messrs. D. M. & P. Manheim have moved from 
7 Manchester Street, London, W.1, to 69 Upper 
Berkeley Street, Portman Square (Tel. PAD 
6595). The move has enabled Messrs. Manheim 
to replan their display of important collectors’ 
pieces of porcelain and pottery. 

Mr. R. L. Harrington is farther consolidating in 
Mount Street, London (where he traded as 
Christies of Kent Ltd.). He has closed his smaller 
gallery at No. 104 and opened at No. 125. Both 
his shops in Mount Street are now much closer, 
No. 120 and No. 125 


Not the Artist but his Art 


T is time that the world began to construct a better picture of 

Salvador Dali than is conventionally given by the popular 
press. It is with these words that an American collector, Mr. A. 
Reynolds Morse, has set before the public the first serious attempt 
to evaluate the art of Dali, to distinguish between the posturing 
clown and the dedicated painter. Dali—a Study of his Life and 
Work, published in London last month by George Rainbird at 
six guineas, is an extremely capable monograph in which Mr. 
Morse avoids entering into any controversy over Dalli’s unquen- 
chable thirst for publicity while presenting a totally convincing 
account of his extraordinary creative ability. 

‘How can such a man produce worthwhile religious painting 
... IT saw him emerging from a pink eggshell last week?’ Such 
has undoubtedly been the attitude of virtually all serious art 
critics until now, but this patient and arresting book should at 
least prompt some serious second thoughts. It will certainly clear 
up some widely-held misapprehensions. For instance, Mr. Morse 
has no need of a conjuring trick to demonstrate once and for all 
that Dali, far from being a paid-up member of the Surrealists, 
had never more than a passing two-year flirtation with the move- 
ment from 1929-1931. 

Salvador Dali is a Spaniard, more exactly a Catalan. Antonio 
Gaudi, not André Breton, was his inspiration, and his birthright 
was not Paris but the naked basalt cliffs of Port Lligat on the 
Costa Brava, over which the tramontana blows with such fero- 
cious persistence. The hydrocephalic distortions, the crutches and 
cauliflowers, the harps and horns, are bred not of surrealism but 
of his essentially mediaeval Spanish heritage. Typically Catalonian 
is the co-existence in all his work of almost classical serenity and 
explosive tension. The regional dance of the sardana has just 
these two qualities interwoven to exactly the same degree, 
expressing something inherent in the make-up of the Catalan. 
It is quite clear that whatever influence was exerted on Dali by 
Madrid, Paris, or New York, little or none of it has been con- 
cerned in shaping his development as an artist. That had all been 
done, and indeed continues to be done at his home at Port Lligat. 
In terms of the geography of the art world, this is a freakishly 
remote existence for a contemporary artist. It is here that he 
grew up, and since 1930 where he has lived and worked, save for 
brief but satiating sorties of self-advertisement. 

The success of his skirmishes with the popular press of today 
knows of no equal among living artists, the result of this being the 
alienation of the art world, the scorn of the art critics, and the 
wholesale rejection of him as a serious artist. Mr. Morse, who 
owns more works by Dali than any other private collector, is at 
these frivolous times his severest critic. He freely admits that it is 
still too early to evaluate Dali’s ultimate position in contemporary 
art while he maintains it is time we took stock of the position. 
He does this with commendable fairness. 
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He points out that Salvador Dali had realised by 1930 that 
surrealism was not destined to lead art out of the post-impression-= 
ist doldrums, that both abstract art and cubism were blind alleys, 
and that the problem lay in regaining the mainstream of classical 
tradition. How successful he has been will be for future genera- 
tions to judge. The twentieth century sneers at Dali for being 
‘derivative’, as if any artist could help being that, unless he dis- 
covers some hitherto undreamed-of mutilation for a canvas. And 
so while the majority of working artists are busy proving they 
can paint in a manner quite indistinguishable from that of an 
extrovert chimpanzee before a mass-audience, Dali is pilloried 
for acknowledging the existence of a living tradition, for painting 
within that tradition, and, worst of all, for making a success of it. 

The last ten years have only served to accentuate the rift 
between, on the one hand, purely abstract art moving into a 
vortex of diminishing intelligibility, and on the other the striking 
religious compositions of Salvador Dali which have discovered a 
vast public eager to grope and to understand. Mr. Morse’s book 
treats particularly well of this period, and from the copious 
illustrations it is not hard to see why three such paintings, now 
housed in museums, continue to draw more people than any 
other single work in the galleries concerned. The Corpus Hyper- 
cubus in the Metropolitan and Glasgow’s Christ of St. John of the 
Cross have the visual impact and immediacy which is shared by 
the third of these pictures, The Last Supper, in the National 
Gallery, Washington. 

Although the author makes no mention of the fact, since it is 
clearly too recent a happening to be included in the text, there is 
yet another example of a gallery proudly displaying an important 
religious painting by Dali; one, in fact, which ranks amongst his 
most significant works and which is seen on the opposite page. 
Santiago el Grande has been presented by the Sir James Dunn 
Foundation to the Beaverbrook Art Gallery in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, where it now hangs. This painting reaffirms the 
artist's preoccupation with Spain and further develops his con- 
ception of nuclear mysticism which encompasses the universe. 
It is here represented by an architectonic structure which vaults 
the heavens in the shape of a scallop shell, the symbol, since the 
twelfth century at least, of St. James the Great, the patron saint 
of Spain. 

Dali, who as a draughtsman and colourist can still provoke 
uneasiness, emerges from this work as a master of the powerful 
image. Nuclear publicist, yes, eccentric, perhaps, but dilettante. 
certainly not. Mr. Morse has served him well in this book. It is 
only unfortunate that so workmanlike a production should lack 
an index, and give neither the sizes of the pictures in black ane 
white, nor details of their provenance and to whom they now 
belong. It should nevertheless play an important part in the 
inevitable reappraisal of the art of Salvador Dali. 


ok Art Gallery 


Salvador Dali. Santiago El Grande, ro feet. Recently presented to the Beaverbro 
Sir James Dunn Foundation. It is here reproduced in colour for the first time. 


at Fredericton, New Brunswick, by the 
Gothic arch that criss-crosses the heavens, achieved such immediate 


This painting of St. James, patron saint of Spain, under a 
jon that the Spanish Government may commemorate it with a postage stamp, an outstanding honour for a living artist. 


painting was housed in a two-level pavilion especially built for it by Spain at the 1958 Brussels World Fair. 


1957. On canvas, 13 feet 4} inches by 


recognit 
During 1958 this great 
A further reference to it appears on page 249. 


CHARLES COOPER HENDERSON (1803-187 
GOT HOLD (LEEDS I'O LONDON) RO 


aT 


«(ABOWVE) GOING EASY (A STAGE COAGEI: 


AND (BELOW) 
AL MAIL), CANVAS, 123 


234 INCHES. SIGNED MONOGRAM. 


is spirited pair of particularly well matched paintings illustrates very clearly Cooper Hender- 
son’s unique knowledge of coachmanship. The pictures have been engraved, but only one pair of 


the prints is known to exist and this is in the collection of Mr. Hugh McCausland the well-known 
authority on the Road. 


In the possession of the Sabin Galleries, 4 Cork Street, Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Books Reviewed 


E GREAT PALACE OF THE BYZAN- 
INE EMPERORS: Second Report edited 
y David Talbot Rice. (‘Edinburgh Univer- 
ty Press’. Thomas Nelson & Sons: 1958. 
C7 7S. net.) 


‘HE superb mosaic floor discovered in the 
_ Peristyle area of the Great Palace at Con- 
itinople between 1935 and 1938 is of con- 
rable interest to students of Byzantine art 
archaeology. The only mosaic floor of 
inctive quality with claims to an early date 
far revealed in the city, it was assigned by 
, Gerard Brett on stylistic grounds in the First 
ort (published in 1947) to the reign of 
-odosius II (408-450) and more precisely to 
ut 410. The Second Report, which publishes 
ong other matters of marked archaeological 
rest further stretches of this floor, advances 
mter proposals as to the date. Professor 
bot Rice suggests from stylistic evidence that 
y should be assigned to the second half of the 
2 century; Mr. Ward Perkins, on the other 
d, presents archaeological evidence which 
uld seem to infer a date in the sixth century, 
sibly as late as the reign of Justin IT (565-578). 
“he Second Report, based on excavations 
ied out between 1951 and 1954 goes further 
hat it denies most of the conclusions of the 
t Report on the component parts of the 


ace in the area surveyed and establishes the 


owing stages of building: a construction not 
ier than the fourth century which may not 
sr to the Palace; a Paved Way, thought to be 
t of the work undertaken by the Emperor 
cian (451-457) and of which a portion went 
of use when the area was adapted for the 
istyle Court and its mosaic floor in the porti- 
s; extensive rebuilding after an earthquake 
during which part of the mosaic was covered 
a marble floor; a building to which the Paved 
ly gave access; an enlargement of this build- 
with considerable repair-work and rein- 
cement; the construction of the Apsed Hall 
ich accompanied the porticoes of the Peri- 
e and the mosaic floor. Mr. Ward Perkins 
ues with some cogency that Justin II was 
sonsible for these constructions; it is signifi- 
t that in the well-documented reign of 
inian (527-565) there is nothing to suggest 
t he was concerned with this part of the 
ace. An additional report takes into account 
ldings to the north of the Bucoleon Harbour 
ed the ‘House of Justinian’. Of the four stages, 
Spencer Corbett suggests that the first 
uld be dated to the fourth or early fifth 
tury, the second which includes re-used stones 
m a Justinianic building is not earlier than the 
enth century, the third is also after the reign of 
inian, and the fourth is provisionally assigned 
he eighth century. There are further reports 
brick stamps and Byzantine pottery. 
‘he detailed survey of the excavations is 
smpanied by two essays of wider range. Mr. 
rd Perkins, reviewing the structures and 


building methods of early Byzantine architec- 
ture, distinguishes between Byzantine buildings 
constructed throughout of bricks and mortar 
and Roman buildings which were a concrete 
structure; he regards Agia Sophia as ‘an essen- 
tially Roman building’. This distinguished essay 
analyses the difference between Roman and 
Gothic vaulting and stresses the importance of 
the pitch-bricked vaults in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; he regards Constantinople and Ctesiphon 
to be reciprocal products of an exchange of 
influence between East and West. The second 
essay by Professor Talbot Rice is supplementary 
to that of Mr. Brett in the First Report, and 
although the broad flow of stylistic analysis 
arrives at a date conflicting with Brett’s, many 
will disagree with some of the points of refer- 
ence while admitting the cogency of the argu- 
ment in general terms. At the same time the 
archaeological evidence amounts to a con- 
tradiction of the art-historical approach. 

The Report is well illustrated and handsomely 
produced and the reproductions in colour are 
particularly successful. There can be no doubt 
that students of Byzantine art and archaeology 
will be referred to this publication for many 
years to come.—J.B. 


GIULIO ROMANO: By Frederick Hartt. 
2 vols. (Yale University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. £10 net.) 


PROFESSOR HARTT calls his absorbing, full- 
scale study of Giulio Romano ‘a voyage of 
exploration necessary to establish the nature, the 
limits and the value of a relatively little-known 
artistic personality’. The territory he has explored 
may not always be pleasant to behold, it may be 
full of weird and often repellent features, but 
both we and the author have been richly reward- 
ed by this voyage. The results of undaunted 
perseverance and painstaking attention to detail 
have given us a vivid relief map. We can now 
grasp a fascinating artistic personality which had 
been all but submerged by the fickle tides of 
taste. 

Giulio Romano’s fame stood at its lowest in the 
nineteenth century. The Sala dei Giganti was 
unbearably crude for the admirers of the 
Primavera: when, a generation ago, Mannerism 
came into fashion, Giulio did not share in the 
adulation bestowed on Bronzino, Rosso or 
Primaticcio. As Professor Hartt himself stresses 
at the outset: beside these masters, Giulio seems 
vulgar, empty and pedestrian; his real achieve- 
ment differs from theirs. Yet he was praised by 
such connoisseurs as Vasari and Reynolds for his 
inventiveness and poetical genius of painting and 
Ingres believed that every history painter should 
copy him, The first true master of History Paint- 
ing? The forerunner of the academicians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? Professor 
Hartt’s minute examination of Giulio’s aims and 
methods puts us into a position from which to 
assess his true place in the history of art. 


To begin with, the author gives a clear account 
of Giulio’s authenticated works, These are sur- 
prisingly few, for in far too many galleries 
“Giulio Romano’ is still a convenient label for 
everything remotely connected with the school 
of Raphael. In fact, the ‘desolating task’ of 
discussing the rejected attributions might easily 
have filled a book as large again as the present 
study. This rigid process of sifting has been 
particularly rewarding in the case of the draw- 
ings. Hartt has spent years working through the 
Print Rooms and now accepts a mere 370 draw- 
ings, many of them hitherto unpublished. But he 
has not been content with establishing a corpus 
of genuine Giulio Romano drawings; where 
possible, they are linked with the architecture, 
decorations, frescoes and paintings and they help 
to explain their genesis or to reconstruct lost 
works. All relevant documents have been exam- 
ined once more, new ones have been discovered 
and the book is enriched by this material. With 
all this, there are over 500 well reproduced 
illustrations and they alone would make this 
book indispensable to any student of the Cin- 
quecento. 


Giulio’s working life falls conveniently into 
two distinct periods: in Rome, he was assistant 
and later heir to Raphael, in Mantua, he reigned 
supreme as court artist. Any discussion of Giulio’s 
Roman period is fraught with forbidding diffi- 
culties and it is here that Professor Hartt is least 
convincing. It is well-known that during the 
last years of his life Raphael was overburdened 
by vast commissions and employed the help of 
many assistants among whom Giulio seems to 
have played a leading role. Our problem is to 
decide how the work was divided between the 
master and the shop. But can we believe Pro- 
fessor Hartt’s reconstruction? ‘...if a group of 
works, or even in some cases portions of works, 
betrayed the same qualities of form, treatment of 
surface, idiosyncracies of drawing, understanding 
of anatomy, peculiarities of personal feeling, 
then they were done by the same individual ... 
I baptised Giulio that assistant whose work was 
of highest quality...’ But this is rather too 
naive from a critic who otherwise is subtle and 
sophisticated. 

Giulio was about 16 years old when the 
Tapestry Cartoons were designed. Yet Professor 
Hartt thinks that his share in the execution must 
have begun at the stage where the compositions 
were being defined. He goes on to suggest that 
Raphael acted as ‘a kind of stage director’, 
determining only the production in general, 
while Giulio drew the detailed modelli. This 
seems unlikely enough, but the author also wants 
us to believe that Giulio and other assistants 
actually drew the Cartoons but that none other 
that Raphael himself ‘touched either figures or 
landscapes—in colour’, He quotes Baldinucci’s 
account of Frederigo Zuccari’s workshop 
methods in support of this novel theory. But 
Zuccari had his assistant prepare cartoons for 
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frescoes! Moreover, the Raphael Cartoons were 
modelli for tapestries in which finesse of surface 
counted for little. The intellectual and artistic 
achievement of the cartoons is to be sought in the 
compositions and the individual figures; the 
colouring was no more than guidance for the 
weavers. 

Professor Hartt, always distrustful of Vasari, 
rejects the circumstantial and explicit statement 
that the Transfiguration in its entirety was painted 
by Raphael himself. He knows of course that the 
documents too—accounts of payments—allow 
no other interpretation. Yet again Giulio is 
introduced into the planning and execution on 
stylistic grounds. 

Again, when discussing the Stanza dell’ 
Incendio, he gives to Giulio a decisive share in the 
work. It is agreed that Raphael used assistants 
for the execution of these frescoes, but it is 
another matter how much of the planning and 
of the preliminary drawings he left to the work- 
shop. Like others, Professor Hartt attributes 
to Giulio the Vienna study of the Two Nude 
Soldiers for the Battle of Ostia (in spite of Diirer’s 
famous inscription on this sheet) and he con- 
veniently pushes out of the way Vasari’s testi- 
mony that Raphael presented Diirer with draw- 
ings by his own hand. He argues that the inscrip- 
tion proves ‘the danger in the acceptance of 
either documents or inscriptions on what one 
might wish to be their face value’, and he adds 
that if Vasari was right, the presence of the 
inscription might still be fortuitous. But this is a 
kind of argument which makes so subjective a 
tool as stylistic criticism into an impossible 
instrument. Ever since Morelli, some art 
historians have unfortunately thought that their 
eyes are better guides than historical documents. 
Since it was known that Giulio, Penni and others 
had worked in Raphael’s studio, their hands had 
to be discovered and whatever did not fit the 
conceptual image ‘Raphael’ was assigned to 
them. This was only possible because at the same 
time historians seemed to have forgotten a brief 
but quite unambiguous remark by Vasari: that 
Raphael changed his style before painting the 
Stanza dell’ Incendio. Hartt mentions the ‘cold 
violence’ of the demoniac boy and the men and 
women in the Transfiguration, yet Vasari criti- 
cises some of Raphael’s late work (the Farnesina) 
as lacking in grace and he significantly adds 
that this was caused by his employing others to 
colour his drawings. No document—common- 
sense apart—allows us to conclude that 
assistants had a material share in determining 
composition. 

We cannot really decide about Giulio’s actual 
share in Raphael’s late works until we have re- 
examined the master’s late style and such a re- 
examination, which is now overdue, should 
give credence to Diirer’s inscription. It may well 
turn out that Raphael changed his style far more 
drastically than older critics believed. 

Professor Hartt’s arguments about the Sala di 
Costantino are equally unconvincing since they 
involve a partial rejection of Vasari’s account 
and cast doubts on the veracity of Sebastiano del 
Piombo. Here again a final decision about the 
authorship of the master plan has to wait for 
clearer light on Raphael’s last manner. 
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The author’s discussion of Giulio’s work in 
Mantua, however, is of great value. His detailed 
knowledge of all relevant documents—both 
verbal and pictorial—has allowed him to build 
up a minute account. To this he brings his great 
erudition in the field of Renaissance icono- 
graphy. It is a noteworthy feature of this book 
that Giulio the architect, Giulio the decorator, 
and Giulio the painter are not treated as if they 
were separate personalities. The account of the 
Palazzo del Te treats Giulio’s most considerable 
work as a kind of Gesamtkunstwerk. Content and 
subject matter are seen in relation to forms and 
composition. The fine juxtaposition of the Sala 
di Psiche and the Sala dei Giganti is suggestive and 
convincing, even if we can hardly follow the 
author when he wants us to believe that, since 
the latter was the ante-room to the handball 
court, the act of throwing the ball received its 
apotheosis in the figure of Jupiter hurling the 
thunderbolt. Perhaps this is not meant seriously, 
for such a flippant interpretation mars a brilliant 
chapter. Renaissance imagery was allusive and 
often playful, but hardly on this level. 

Giulio’s work in the Palazzo Ducale, his 
buildings in and near Mantua and his individual 
paintings are all discussed, related to their docu- 
ments and drawings and given their place in his 
personality. Here again knowledge, under- 
standing and flair for evocation have combined 
to tell a fascinating story. 

Giulio emerges from this book, thanks to 
Professor Hartt’s deep insight, as a considerable 
figure. His inventiveness, his artistry and his 
sense of form welded the demands of his patrons 
into real pictures. In the end, the author con- 
vinces us that Giulio’s genuine gift for decoration 
and narrative composition outshone his apparent 
vulgarity and lack of taste. Hartt thinks that the 
Sala dei Giganti has much in common with 
Cinerama. The way from the restrained drama 
of the Stanza dell’ Incendio to the De Mille ‘bigger 
and better’ horrors is certainly proof of Giulio’s 
independence of mind and technical skill. We 
must be grateful to Professor Hartt for putting 
before us one of the great figures of the sixteenth 
century.—L.D.E. 


ETRUSCAN ART: A STUDY. Raymond 
Bloch. Pp. 47, Pls. ror. (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1959. £8 8s. net.) 


THEODOR Mommsen, writing his History 
of Rome just over a hundred years ago, dis- 
missed the Etruscans with the statement that 
they were ‘neither capable of being known nor 
worth the knowing’. Modern scholars have 
attempted to remedy the first phrase and have 
chosen to disregard the second. A large part of 
the fascination which makes the Etruscans worth 
the knowing is the phenomenon of their art. 
Large-scale Greek paintings have not survived 
in sufficient quantity to enable us to form precise 
judgements on them. The buildings in which 
they were painted have for the most part been 
demolished; the references in ancient writers, 
though precious testimony to their quality, can 
provide us with only the vaguest outlines of 
subject matter and arrangement; the vase- 
painters, though using the same medium, had 
other artistic canons to obey. Etruscan paintings 


have survived because they have been prese: 
almost exclusively in tombs and sanctuaries. 
magnificent series by which we can study 
progress of Etruscan painting is producec 
this volume with a clarity and size which en 
us to appreciate the technique and the qualit 
the paintings as never before. Beginning with 
Tomb of the Bulls at Tarquinia (Pls. 25-28) \ 
its crowded composition and abundance of o1 
ment, we notice the dependence of the Etru: 
artists on Greek myth, Troilus ambushed 
Achilles. It is as if they imagined that to bor 
the style was to borrow the subject matter 2 
The lesson was soon learned and their increas 
ability was lavished on Etruscan subjects. ' 
Tomb of the Augurs at Tarquinia (Pls. 29- 
of less than a generation later (c. 530 B.C.), 
the qualities we have come to consider essenti 
Etruscan—stylised figures set down in b 
contours with gestures that have a deliberate 
and meaning: hand to head and arm strete 
forward, knee raised for a dance step, bulg 
hams supporting a thickset body, with a h 
above, on which the features are set wit 
purposeful obviousness. Though the figures 
become lighter in the paintings which foll 
the elements of strength and individuality do: 
disappear and, combined with freshness ; 
verve, produce the entrancing figures of 
Tomb of the Triclinium at Tarquinia (Pls. 64~ 
When we meet the tomb paintings again aft 
gap of 150 years, the change in outlook is p 
found. Rarely is the foot raised in the dance 
joy taken in the banquet. “The bright day is do 
and we are for the dark.’ The triumph of Ro 
was the destruction of Etruscan civilisation < 
the paintings, by their melancholy, express bi 
personal sorrow at the passing of life and natio 
grief at the decay of power. 


Although Etruscan artists were heay 
dependent on Greek, almost totally in va 
painting, their craftsmen in gold, silver < 
bronze produced works of art that reveal 
originality which make questions of Etrus 
‘national’ art otiose. Their terracottas—lar 
scale figures as the Veii statues (Pls. 49-: 
‘portrait’ heads (Pls. 9-10), and painted funer. 
urns (Pls. 98-100)—also provide evidence o 
creative imagination, one is almost tempted 
name it romantic, so at variance is it with 
classical masters. 


The majority of the plates in colour in 1 
volume are very good indeed, but some of th 
and the greater part of the plates in photograv 
are not worthy ofa place in a book of this quali 
The scissors have been used too freely and so 
of the cropping is quite vicious. The pale gr 
background to pls. 9, 10, 17, 18, 72 and 94 
distracting and tasteless; the quintet of birds 
pl. 47 seem to have been unwillingly pint 
down by an inexpert lepidopterist. The prese: 
of a background, however distracting, is 
little consequence when compared with the ] 
of plasticity occasioned by its absence. Ifa pict 
is worth printing, it is worth photograph: 
well in the first place. The Veii figures are gir 
scant justice and the Cerveteri sarcophagus lc 
some of its piquant quality with the tapering 1 
and the pointed shoes omitted. The mz 
Etruscan bronzes which are preserved have f 


ates in this volume and an important class 
ich is totally lacking is that of the statuettes 
elongated shape, evincing a conception of the 
man figure alien to Greek models. 

Other desiderata are a map of Italy, marking 
> chief Etruscan towns and cemeteries, a 
ronological scheme to indicate some external 
asons for the change and decay of Etruscan art 
at M. Bloch is aware of topographical and 
onological factors is shown by his remarks on 
46), drawings to indicate the plans of the tombs 
d the position of the paintings and to show the 
sposition of architectural figures on buildings, 
pecially the Veii group. 

The introduction lacks cohesion, historical 
siderations being out of favour both here and, 
hat is more serious, in the arrangement of the 
ates, a badly shuffled pack. An historical 
proach, with emphasis on topography where 
cessary, coupled with notes on the plates would 
it the reader in a position to visualise the 
velopment of Etruscan art and to understand 
| attempt to explain it from an artistic point 
“view. 

Actual printing errors: pl. 22, the bowl is only 
08 m. high, not 0.80 m.; p. 22, Peloponnesia 
yes Not exist, Peloponnesus does; p. 24, 1. 11 
om top, friezes, not frizes; p. 28, 1.5 from 
ttom, this, not his; p. 28, 1. 3 from bottom, 
s. 80-81, not pls. 80-88; p. 43, 1. 16 from top, 
rxes do not exist, pyxides do. And where is 
s 101? 

The unevenness of the book provokes a sense 
“unease, that too much reliance has been placed 
1 the good colour plates and the rest has been 
ss carefully compiled. That Thames and Hudson 
e capable of producing a first class book and on 
is same subject is evidenced by their Art of the 
ruscans, published in 1955, more scholarly, 
mpact, and more tastefully arranged and prin- 
d. It does not however find a place in the 


bliography.—B.A.S. 


E VITRAIL FRANCAIS: Published under 
the direction of the Musée des Arts Décora- 
tifs de Paris. (Paris: Editions des Deux 
Mondes.) 

HIS handsomely produced book is partly a 
emorial of the great exhibition of Vitraux de 
ance held at Paris in 1953. It is also the first of a 
ies of volumes on aspects of French art which 
to be published under the auspices of the 
usée des Arts Décoratifs. At first glance it has the 
pearance of an unusually intelligent and well 
signed picture book—there are 236 carefully 
ected black and white photographs and 32 
cellent colour plates. But the high standard of 
> reproductions is more than matched in the 
st provided by a number of the foremost 
thorities on stained glass, some of whom are 
w working on the eagerly anticipated Corpus 
; Vitraux du Moyen Age. This volume is, 
Jeed, the fullest and most reliable survey of 
> history of French stained glass now available 
d must be accorded an especially warm 
Icome. 

M. André Chastel contributes, as the first 
apter in the book, a thoughtful essay on the 
-oblémes Formels’ of the stained glass window 
ym the Middle Ages to the present day. Then 


follows a succinct and well documented article 
by M. Louis Grodecki on the spiritual function 
of stained glass in the mediaeval church. Taking 
as his text a statement made by Pierre de Roissy, 
the Chancellor of the Chapter of Chartres and 
director of the school of theology, in about 1200 
just at the moment when the great windows in 
the cathedral were being filled—‘Les fenétres 
vitrées qui sont dans I’église et par lesquelles . . .se 
transmet la clarté du soleil, signifient les saintes 
Ecritures, qui repoussent de nous le mal, tout en 
nous illuminant’—and quoting a wealth of other 
mediaeval authorities, M. Grodecki reveals the 
symbolical importance attached to the medium 
of stained glass. As he points out, the very colours 
were likened to precious stones, each one of 
which had a symbolical significance, and 
Chartres Cathedral was thus a realisation of 
the final vision of the Apocalypse. The icono- 
graphical programmes used for the arrangement 
of the windows are also dealt with in this most 
interesting article. 


Eight chapters are devoted to the history of 
stained glass from the eleventh century to the 
present day. M. Grodecki writes of the earliest 
period and of the years between 1200 and 1260 
which may well be considered the golden age 
of the verrier. Then the story is taken up by 
M. Marcel Aubert who describes the glass made 
in the next hundred and twenty years. The 
period from 1380 to 1500 is covered by M. Jean 
Lafond who also contributes chapters on the 
glass of the Renaissance and yet unexplored 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. M. Jean 
Taralon breaks some new ground with an 
article on nineteenth-century glass which is of 
interest to students of the international gothic 
revival though seldom as accomplished as that 
made in the best English workshops at the same 
time. The book ends with an essay on recent 
tendencies in glass design by M. Frangois 
Mathey, illustrated with reproductions of win- 
dows after Matisse, Rouault, Fernand Léger and 
Georges Braque. 


The amount of space given to modern stained 
glass greatly enhances the value of this book, and 
from many points of view the chapter contri- 
buted by M. Jean Verrier on Restauration et Mise 
en Valeur is the most interesting. M. Verrier 
discusses the many thorny problems which con- 
front the modern restorer in France, as in Eng- 
land. Should nineteenth-century restorations to 
individual panels of mediaeval glass be left 
untouched, or be replaced with glass which now 
seems to harmonise better with the original 
colour scheme or should they—in the interest of 
antiquarianism—be filled in with pieces of plain 
white glass? There are, he points out, occasions 
on which each of these methods should be adop- 
ted for every case must be considered on its own 
merits. A different problem is posed by windows 
which contain whole panels of bad nineteenth- 
century glass. M. Verrier suggests that these 
should always be replaced with panels of coloured 
glass; for to fill them with white glass endangers 
the effect of the old panels and may often alter 
the appearance of a whole church. The new 
panels can either be of an abstract design, like 
the mosaic of red, blue and yellow glass which 
has been used to frame the Ascension window at 


Le Mans, or figurative, like the frankly modern 
scenes added by P. Chigot to a thirteenth-century 
window at Poitiers. It is, however, essential that 
the new panels should neither be copies of 
mediaeval designs nor of a colour scheme which 
fails to harmonise with the old glass. 

When whole windows of ancient churches 
have to be filled with new glass, M. Verrier 
thinks that these, too, should be coloured and he 
staunchly opposes the modern practice—which 
is very popular in England—of placing a single 
coloured figure against a clear white back- 
ground. Indicating the storied yet uncompromis- 
ingly modern windows by J. Le Chevallier and 
J. Barillet in the Cathedral at Beauvais and the 
richly dight abstract windows by Manessier at 
Les Bréseux, he shows what excellent effects 
contemporary French artists have obtained in 
this most subtle and elusive medium. This 
chapter of Le Vitrail Frangais could profitably 
be read by all who are concerned with the 
restoration of English churches. If the glass 
painters of Canterbury and York were 
influenced, as undoubtedly they were, by French 
examples in the Middle Ages we should surely 
not be too proud to learn from the maltres 
verriers of these more enlightened days.—H.H. 


HUGUENOT SILVER IN ENGLAND, 
1688-1727: By J. F. Hayward. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 45s. net.) 


NO large-scale general survey of English silver 
has been attempted since the publication of 
Jackson’s great History of English Plate in 1911. 
The announcement of a new series of Faber 
monographs on silver—to be produced on 
similar lines to the Faber monographs on pottery 
and porcelain — is therefore an event of import- 
ance. As envisaged at present it is apparently 
intended that the series will cover the history of 
English plate from the Middle Ages to the end of 
Victoria’s reign in about ten volumes. Each of 
these will contain a general survey of the. plate 
of a particular period but there will also be a few 
additional volumes on special categories of 
silver such as spoons. Nothing is said in the 
publisher’s announcement about foreign silver, 
but it is to be hoped that they will be able to 
include a few monographs on this, since the 
English literature on the subject is pitifully small. 

In the first of the new monographs to appear 
Mr. J. F. Hayward deals with the period, 
extending roughly from the accession of William 
and Mary to the death of George I, during 
which the predominating influence on English 
silver-design came from refugee Huguenot 
craftsmen and their descendants. Mr. Hayward 
goes so far as to say that the new style thus 
brought from France ‘created vessel forms 
which are now generally recognised as the most 
beautiful and the best adapted to their material 
in the whole history of English goldsmiths’ 
work’. Not everybody would accept this state- 
ment unreservedly but there can be no doubt 
that the English Huguenots and their native con- 
temporaries produced some of the finest plate 
ever made both from the point of view of work- 
manship and of design. 

As is to be expected in a work of this nature 
the greater part of the book is devoted to a study 
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of the Huguenot style and its application, but 
there are also useful chapters on the price of 
plate, on the hall-mark and on the history of the 
London goldsmiths’ unsuccessful attempts to 
prevent the Huguenots from exercising their 
craft. Mr. Hayward’s treatment of his subject 
could hardly be bettered and one can make only 
a few minor criticisms. The only general one is 
that a little more space might have been given to 
provincial plate: in particular one would like to 
know whether any of the Huguenot goldsmiths 
worked in the provinces. A list of all the known 
English Huguenot goldsmiths would have been 
a useful addition also and could have been com- 
piled very easily on the basis of Dr. Joan Evans’s 
article in the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society. 
A rather fuller bibliography would have been 
helpful, instead of one confined only to works 
referred to in the notes and which, incidentally, 
does not include Jackson’s History of English Plate. 
Finally, in his account of the Wrought Plate Act 
of 1697 Mr. Hayward does not make it clear why 
it was hoped that the introduction of the 
Britannia Standard would induce ‘owners of 
plate to bring it in for conversion to coinage’. 

The book is handsomely produced and the 92 
half-tone illustrations are well chosen and of 
excellent quality. One cannot, however, speak 
with enthusiasm of the coloured frontispiece, 
also used on the dust-jacket, which has sadly 
misfired.—C.B. 


HESTER BATEMAN. Queen of English 
Silversmiths: By David S. Shure. (London: 
W.H. Allen. 32 pp. 87 plates. £3 3s. net.) 


THIS book, only the fourth monograph to 
appear on the work of one English goldsmith or 
family group, is a strange mixture. It is composed 
of enthusiastic research into the history of the 
Bateman family interspersed with a good deal of 
romantic theorising and covered with a high 
gloss of ‘sales talk’ on the qualities of the work 
produced by Hester Bateman and her descend- 
ants. This character is epitomised by the eulo- 
gistic sub-title which will undoubtedly be 
seized on with rapture by trans-Atlantic 
collectors and dealers. 

Hester Bateman entered her first mark as a 
working goldsmith in 1761 after her husband 
John, variously described as gold chain maker, 
wire-drawer, watchchain maker etcetera, had 
died the previous November, leaving the tools 
of his trade to his wife. Mr. Shure deduces from 
this that Hester was already proficient in the 
craft of silversmith, but it should be remembered 
that wire-drawing and chain-making was a 
specialised branch of the trade and if she had 
learnt this craft from her husband one would 
have expected her to continue in it. All gold 
chains had been exempted from marking by the 
Act of 1738 and until 1790 silver ones were also 
free. Hence it is that no mark of John Bateman 
appears in the Registers at Goldsmiths’ Hall and 
had Hester carried on his business, she likewise 
need have entered no mark. But that she did so 
in 1761 clearly implies a decision to produce 
wrought silver, for which it would seem ex- 
tremely doubtful that she had received any 
training from her husband and the probability is 
that she was employing journeymen, acting her- 


self merely as the business head of the concern, 

This view is supported by the stereotyp 
nature of the designs, both in form and orn 
ment, employed by the firm on pieces bearit 
her mark and later those of her sons, daughte 
in-law and grandson. To suggest, as the auth 
seems to do, that Hester Bateman was « 
innovator in the form and decoration of her d: 
is to close one’s eyes to the general developme 
of the craft, due at this and other periods to ne 
fashions in architecture and general taste sprea 
ing downwards to the minor arts through # 
media of published designs and trade ‘Patter 
books’. ‘The tiny bead edge stamps her wor 
almost as clearly as if she had taken it for 
punch-mark’ writes Mr. Shure (p. 19) ignorit 
the existence of parallel decoration by oth 
makers of the day. Or again: ‘It is likely that h 
sons would actually engrave the metal, althoug 
the patterns for the engravings would be h 
inspiration’. But many similar examples : 
engraving can be met with from the work | 
such firms as the Hennell’s, or Henry Chawne 
and incidentally of greater variety, finer vigor 
and finish. 


Mr. Shure’s enthusiasm for the fema 
members of the business is extended to Hestet 
daughter-in-law Ann, widow of Jonatha 
whose joint mark with Peter was entered - 
1791. He writes of her that “Ann was a supe! 
craftswoman’. How does he know? Surely # 
appearance of her initials in the mark is mere 
the recognition of her financial share in tl 
business after her husband’s death and we a 
not entitled to assume more without dire 
evidence. The Registers at Goldsmiths’ Hi 
contain many examples of widows entering 
mark to carry on the business after their hu 
bands’ death—Anne Tanqueray, Eliza Godfr 
and Eliza Tuite, to quote three—and the san 
practice prevailed in Paris. If Mr. Shure h 
evidence of Ann’s active participation in t 
craft we might fairly have expected him © 
produce it, yet he has not done so. Nor, indee 
does he support any of his facts or inferenc 
by quoting his sources. 

His enthusiasm for the family extends to tl 
work of William, Hester’s grandson whom | 
describes as ‘one of the greatest perfectionist 
If this is indeed so, one may fairly ask both wl 
he has had to wait until now for such tarc 
recognition, and who would even hazard : 
attempt to pick out his work from those of | 
equivalent contemporaries. Mr. Shure 
puzzled by ‘the strange occurrence of Willia 
fashioning a number of articles, chiefly salve 
and trays’ in 1805 while the joint mark of Pet 
and himself was in force. He has overlooked t 
fact that the Goldsmiths’ Registers contain 
entry for William Bennett, plate-work 
whose first mark was entered in 1796 and oth« 
in 1808, which have long been confused wi 
William Bateman’s mark. The latter, in tv 
sizes entered in 1815, isin a lobed punch where 
Bennett’s are rectangular. This ‘mystery’ wou 
have disappeared had the author reproduced 
the family marks from the Registers as we mig 
have expected. 

The plates which vary considerably in quali 
of reproduction and arrangement display over 


] 
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a fair survey of the firm’s productions, but it is 
hard to understand the inclusion of pieces 
mutilated by Victorian embossed decoration, 
which is admittedly recognised as such, although 
scarcely deprecated. Some opportunities have 
been missed as, for example, the salver of 1783 
belonging to Lancaster Corporation, unusually 
engraved with a view of the Town Hall, or the 
Wheelwrights Company’s snuff-box of 1781, 
while the Kettledrums by Peter, Ann and 
William of 1804 given by George III to the 
Household Cavalry would have added a military 
note to this record of the generally humdrum 


productions of a successful family concern.— 
A.G.G. 


‘ 


DISCOVERY OF ART: By René Huyghe. 
(London: Thames & Hudson. £4 4s. net.) 


THIS is an intensely interesting book, which is 
not to be wondered at since it is written by M. 
René Huyghe, a man of perception, erudition 
and sensitiveness, The jacket comment says it is 
‘one of the most exciting books ever to have 
been written on art’ and it does in fact excite, not 
only in the great realm of painting but in that of 
philosophy too; for it is primarily a philo- 
sophical work, and the reader is perpetually 
aware of an infinity of adventurous journeys 
which he could take almost with every page. It 
is a search into the great reality of the invisible, 
made visible, or nearly so, by the probing spirit 
of the artist. “The human mind has never ceased 
to confront uncertainty in its effort to extend the 
boundaries of truth’, and M. Huyghe explores 
this ceaseless searching from the earliest expres- 
sions of primitive man until today. To this end 
he calls to his aid the use of some 400 illustrations 
aptly chosen from the work of painters and 
shows us how ‘the apparent face of the painting 
is there only to enable us to discover its secret 
face. The painting itself opens, like a miraculous 
window cut in the wall of the world in which 
we live, into the world inaccessible to mere 
reason’. 

As M. Huyghe takes us into the work of 
Poussin, Rubens, Botticelli, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Bosch, Leonardo, Raphael, Dela- 
croix, El Greco, Vermeer, and with them to the 
works of poets, philosophers, scientists and other 
great explorers, we are of a truth at the window 
of the world. As the book unfolds we find ever 
more stimulating definitions of painting, cul- 
minating in a lovely passage on page 408 and in 
that divine painting The Dance of Angels from 
Fra Angelico’s Last Judgment. 

M. Huyghe maintains that through painting 
a man carries on a dialogue with the visible 
world (in French the book is called Dialogue avec 
le Visible) and that from an investigation of the 
dialogue we may look for a philosophy of art. 
After 25 years of careful observation he has 
found that art is inseparable from the human 
species and that perhaps its greatest power was 
when man was not aware of it. Liszt once wrote 
that ‘my music is the breathing of my soul’ and 
man is searching for the lungs that images 
provide, lest he suffocate. In this age of cyber- 
netics when we are confronted with the dis- 
quieting prospect of a robot capable of surpassing 
the mental efficiency of a man it is more 


important than ever to distinguish between 
Quantity, the power of the robot and Quality, 
the power of man, 

Preudhon wrote ‘Art is freedom itself’; M. 
Huyghe echoes this: ‘art, together with morality 
is the last stronghold of exclusively human 
values, which will never be vanquished by the 
influx of determinism’ and ‘art is for this reason 
one of our most precious possessions, one which 
safeguards our will to live and perhaps even life 
itself, because it utilizes that capacity which 
makes it worth while to be human’. In con- 
sidering the I and the non I, spirit and matter, the 
fundamental antinomy between man’s nature 
and the nature of the universe he writes ‘we can 
attain to God only through the mysterious bond 
of love, which reaches out across an infinite 
chasm . . . it is art and art alone which is truly 
equipped to mediate between the inner and the 
outer worlds and so is indispensable and irre- 
placeable’. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the 
modern demand for speed and the danger, 
unless we keep ourselves aware, that the life of 
the mind is threatened, that man’s capacity to 
think will be sapped away—thinking takes too 
long, holds an element of uncertainty, uncert- 
ainty delays, and as the image, quickly seen, 
takes the place of the written word we must the 
more hold to the unassailable fact that man and 
man alone can endow that image with quality, 
and that this quality is our very lifeline. It may 
indeed be the moment of superlative enlighten- 
ment. 

Art today has come to occupy a greater place 
than ever before in our concerns; the modern 
world is importuned and obsessed by the 
visual; fostered continuously by the modern 
demand for speed. Napoleon already in his 
quick perception voiced it in his remark “The 
sketchiest pen drawing tells me more than a long 
report’. The danger is great. Society reveres in 
its artists a talent it no longer possesses itself, but 
at the same time it looks upon them as a symp- 
tom of its own weakness. The ‘Civilisation of 
the Book’ is already in the twentieth century 
condemned as ‘bookish’ and in the West we are 
embarked in an exclusively utilitarian direction 
and the East begins to catch up with the West. 

‘The Civilisation of the Image’ begins, the 
sign replaces the word, speed is essential; the 
intelligent man is condemned as a driver, the 
‘high grade moron’ extolled; but Descartes had 
already seen that the sign lightens the work of 
the mind, enabling man to go beyond what he is 
capable of understanding and in this, as Goethe 
also saw, art may indeed come into its own to 
transform signs into a meaningful construction 
of the world and of ourselves. Through art we 
may find the easiest path towards the restoration 
of our shaken balance, shaken by this con- 
ditioning of speed. 

In telling words M. Huyghe shows how, 
until the end of the eighteenth century, man 
measured speed by his own footsteps or by a 
horse’s gallop—z2o miles an hour while today we 
manage 800; and with many stimulating 
examples he shows also the effect that this 
development has had on painting. Just as the 
banknote is a conventional form, an abstract 
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rendering of real money, so ideas clothed in 
words become an abstract of man’s sensory 
experience and abstraction takes the place of 
emotional content. The printed word conveys 
it to the masses. Only in poetry and in art can 
sensibility find an outlet outside man’s practical 
activity. 

So we come inevitably to Beauty, to painting 
and to the painter and to the fact that it is the 
human quality which gives meaning to both. 
‘Beauty is everywhere but it reveals itself only to 
love’ Emile Male wrote and M. Huyghe in a 
vivid explanation of the indefinability of beauty 
writes ‘Fingers are not made to grasp liquids, and 
even less to taste its flavour. Ideas too have their 
limitations; and disappointing as these limita- 
tions may be, they are the sole guarantee of our 
freedom’. This is indeed an exciting book.— 
H.S.E: 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


HAND-COLOURING, by means of stencils, 
used to be the commercial method of producing 
coloured illustrations in books, until the various 
methods of colour printing were introduced 
during the nineteenth century. It is rarely used 
now but can still give results (because water- 
colour is used) which are superior for some jobs 
to all printing processes. It has been used (with 
collotype) for the coloured illustrations in the 
William Blake Trust’s new facsimile edition of 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion (200 copies 
distributed in England by Collins, 24 guineas). 
The page size is 14f in. X 1of in., and there are 
eleven colour plates, with four pages of “Biblio- 
graphical statement’ by Sir Geoffrey Keynes. 
The book is beautifully quarter-bound in orange 
morocco and Cockerell marbled paper by Man- 
sell of London: the collotype and stencilling was 
done by Hourdebaigt and Crampe in Paris. The 
original used was Lord Cunliffe’s copy, one of 
the earliest group of five, in which the text and 
key drawing is printed in golden-brown ink 
from etched plates, and coloured with simple 
washes of watercolour. Only seventeen com- 
plete copies of the Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion are known to exist; and it can be said 
that this edition, produced by the Trianon Press 
for the William Blake Trust, is as nearly perfect 
a facsimile as can ever be made. 


A book about Barges 


The barges used by Royalty and the City 
Livery companies for ceremonial occasions on 
the Thames were highly ornate, gilded, and 
brightly painted, and Shakespeare almost 
certainly had them in mind in his famous des- 
cription of Cleopatra—as is pointed out by 
Anne Petrides in her perceptive Introduction to 
State Barges on the Thames (Hugh Evelyn Ltd., 
70s.). The two barges which survive in the 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich, although late 
and comparatively simple, show how lovely 
they must have been, with sweeping lines 
reminiscent of the Viking long-ships which will 
be featured in the next issue of The Connoisseur. 
It was a good idea to commission Brian All- 
deridge to paint nine of them, reproduced (with 
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BOOKS 
and 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY 


In response to requests from readers, 
especially in some of the remoter parts 
of the world, any book reviewed on 


these pages, or shown under ‘Books 


Received’, can be obtained by post from 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way 
London, S.W.18. 


eight smaller illustrations) in rich colour by 
photo-litho-offset. The book has been pleasantly 
designed in landscape format by Keith E. 
Miriams and will certainly be one of the most 
attractive picture books on sale this season. 


Salvator Dali 


Whatever one’s views of Salvator Dali as an 
artist, he has certainly been well served in the 
design and production of the sumptuous mono- 
graph Dali: a Study of his Life and Work (see 
p. 252), published in London by George 
Rainbird at £6 6s. and in U.S.A. by New York 
Graphic Society at $15.00. This volume was 
designed and first appeared on the Continent: 
the text was printed in Italy by letterpress, with 
ninety-six monochrome reproductions in ex- 
tremely good photogravure, and seventeen 
excellent four-colour halftone reproductions 
printed in France, tipped in. The page size is 
134 in. X 14} in. There is nothing surrealist 
about the layout; it is admirably spacious and 
flexible, and the variations of mis-en-page are 
conspicuously successful in avoiding that bore- 
dom of regularity that afflicts so many books 
about painters: it is in fact the most interestingly 
designed art book we have seen for a long time. 


Paper making 


John Mason (son of the famous J. H. Mason 
who was William Morris’s compositor and later 
became Head of the London School of Printing) 
has written what is believed to be the first 
practical book on paper making at home— 
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Paper making as an Artistic Craft (Faber & Faber, 
18s.). Included in the book are two pieces of 
actual paper made by the author. He has been so 

successful in producing beautiful and curiously 

coloured and textured papers (from all sorts of 
substances, including cow-parsley, nettles, old 

clothes and even nylon) that his work is already 

being collected: and he has made a limited 

number of small specimen books which are 

obtainable from Maggs (s0 Berkeley Square, 

London) at 5 gns. each, A larger book of Mr. 

Mason’s papers, with printing by well-known 

presses, has also been announced for publication 

by Maggs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Modigliani: Text by Franco Russoli. Preface by 
Jean Cocteau. London: Thames & Hudson. 
84s. net. 


The Sculpture of the Parthenon: By P. E. 
Corbett. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books (A King Penguin). ss. net. 


Colonial and Commonwealth Coins. A 
Practical Guide to the Series: By L. V. W. 
Wright. London: George G. Harrap & Co. 
50s. net. 


Le Caravage. Sa gloire et son incongruité: 
By Bernard Berenson. (Traduit de l’anglais 
par Juliette Charles-Du Bos.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France (108, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, VI). 1500 Fr. frs. 


Vincent van Gogh: By H. W. Grohn. Leipzig: 
Veb E. A. Seemann (Buch- und Kunstverlag). 


A History of Dutch Life and Art: By J. J. M. 
Timmers. Translated by Mary F. Hedlund. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
7os. net. 


India and Pakistan: By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
London: Thames & Hudson. 2s. net. 


Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsamm- 
lungen. Band 4. Hamburg: Dr. Emest 
Hauswedell & Co. (Verlag, Esplanade 43, 
Hamburg 36.) D.M. 30.-. 


The Museums Journal. Volume 59. Num- 
bers 5-8, August-November 1959. London: 
The Museums Association (33, Fitzroy Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W.1). 4s. net each. 


‘Pride of Britain’ Books. The Pictorial 
History of Winchester Cathedral: By the 
very Rev. N. Sykes, D.Litt., F.B.A., Dean of 
Winchester. Histoire Illustré des Deux 
Chambres du Parlement: By Vicomte 
Craigavon. (Traduction de P. H. J. Scott- 
James.) London: Pitkin Pictorials Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


A Concise History of Modern Painting: 
By Herbert Read. London: Thames & 
Hudson, 28s. net. 


Constable and Portraits 


HE known portraits illustrated in C. R. 

Leslie’s Life of the great artist, edited by the 
late Andrew Shirley (1937) are considerable in 
number and of diverse quality. There are ex- 
amples such as the 1809 one of Golding Con- 
stable, and the 1814 Watts Russell of good style; 
and there is the very touching impression of Mrs. 
Constable Asleep, ascribed to 1828. The study of 
George Field proves, as Leslie stated, that 
Constable painted portraits all his life, and this 
branch of art was not confined to his youthful 
years. 

Time was when Constable expected to have 
to become the professional face-painter, and it is 
an interesting fact that whereas general apprecia- 
tion of his landscapes was tardy his portraits seem 
to have given great satisfaction to some of his 
sitters; which occasioned a letter from his 
mother: ‘Fortune seems now to place the ball at 
your foot, and I trust you will not kick it from 
you. You now so greatly excel in portraits that I 
hope you will pursue a path the most likely to 
bring you fame and wealth, by which you can 
alone expect to obtain the object of your 
fondest wishes.” 

The allusion, of course, is to Maria Bicknell, 
but the marriage was not to take place until 
October, 1816, when Constable was forty, 
owing to the opposition of Miss Bicknell’s 
father. When he died in 1828 an inheritance of 
£20,000 set Constable free to devote himself 
entirely to his real genius, landscape painting. 
But the years 1813-14, particularly, reveal the 
artist’s despondency and Maria’s dutiful resigna- 
tion in their letters. 

One letter, however, dated 25th October, 
1814, is very significant in view of the recent 
discovery of a portrait group to be seen at the 
Rayner MacConnal Galleries (19 Duke Street, 
London S.W.1.). ‘I have had a distressing letter’, 
writes Constable, ‘from my friend John Fisher 
on the death of his uncle, General Fisher. Poor 
Fisher was acting the part of comforter when no 
comfort could be imparted. The distress of the 
General’s son-in-law and of his daughter, Mrs. 
Conroy, was beyond belief . . . He (Fisher) 
wishes me to undertake (as it might prove a 
means of consolation) a portrait of the General 
from a drawing . . . I could give him little hope 
of making such a picture, but shall willingly try 
for the great regard I have for that family . . .’ 

If a single portrait was ever painted it is lost. 
More likely is it that Constable, failing to do it at 
size for lack of sufficient data, decided to paint an 
imaginary picture including a sketch of General 
Fisher in a group with Captain John Words- 
worth, a naval officer, Mary Fisher and Maria 
Constable, the artist’s wife. Captain Words- 
worth had been drowned when the East 
Indiaman Abergavenny was wrecked in Wey- 
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mouth Bay. He was a cousin of John Fisher’s 
wife. She is seen holding the child, her firstborn. 
Maria Constable is looking over her shoulder, 
The sketch for Mrs. Fisher, a subject then 
unidentified, appears as plate 16a in Shirley’s 
edition of Leslie’s Life. The picture was repro- 
duced in colour in the September issue of The 
Connoisseur. 

True to his intention, Constable has expressed 
the deepest sympathy for his friends in a work 
that is symbolical rather than factual. Said to 
have been painted in 1818, the technique 
especially as regards the uniforms of the two men, 
has a brilliant sketchy freedom; and the features 
of the women and child are very subtle and 
delicate in colour and luminosity. On panel 
(22 X 27 in.), this portrait group has a beauty of 
its own and is a valuable link in the chain of 
Constable’s work as a whole. 


Van Dyck Portrait 


A RARE Van Dyck of great historical interest is 
the one of George, Lord Goring at the Norbert 
Fischman Galleries (26, Old Bond Street). To 
the dimensions of 29} x 244 in., it has been 
expertised by Leo Puyvelde as belonging to Van 
Dyck’s second Antwerp period. Wearing 
armour, a red sash and lace collar, Goring is seen 
three-quarter face and half-length. Carefully 
drawn and rather more solidly painted than 
some of Van Dyck’s later portraits, it represents 
one of the most handsome and adventurous 
characters of the first half of the seventeenth- 
century. 

Son of the third Earl of Norwich, Goring was 
born in 1608 and thus came of age in time for the 
Great Rebellion in which he served on the 
king’s side. So conflicting are reports as to his 
character that the truth is obscured. Judging by 
contemporary opinion he had all the vices and 
virtues combined; and the D.N.B. gives us a 
comprehensive choice. Wentworth describes 
Goring as of a ‘frank, sweet and generous 
disposition’. The poet Davenant compares him 
to Sir Philip Sidney for courage and chivalry. 
Lovelace eulogises him in a sonnet. Bulstrode 
says: ‘He was without dispute as good an officer 
as any served the king, and the most dexterous 
in any sudden emergency that I have seen’. But 
Clarendon, who had the advantage eventually 
of summing up the Great Rebellion and its 
personalities in many volumes, writes: ‘His 
(Goring’s) ambition was unlimited and was 
restrained by no respect to justice or good 
nature from pursuing the satisfaction thereof. . . 
Goring would without hesitation have broken 
any trust or done any treachery could he have 
satisfied an ordinary passion or appetite’. Was 
Clarendon right? One recalls his generous and 
unprejudiced opinion of the arch-enemy Crom- 
well in the History of the Rebellion. 


Suffice it to say that Goring played a great part 
in the Civil War. He won victories and suffered 
defeats, was taken prisoner, and escaped, went to 
France and the Low Countries, saw service in 
command of the English regiments in Spain, and 
was at the siege of Barcelona in 1652. Goring 
died in Madrid in August, 1657. 

Soldier and courtier, intriguer, amorist and 
spendthrift, he left his mark on history. Van 
Dyck preserved his handsome features, not only 
in the portrait under discussion but in another 
one in the Earl of Clarendon’s Collection. There 
is also a picture of Goring’s wife by the great 
Fleming, in an American private collection. 


Queen Square, 1789 


APART from his influence on young Girtin and 
Turner, an influence so profound that some 
works by all three during the 1790’s are almost 
indistinguishable, Edward Dayes is an artist of 
outstanding skill and charm. His Buckingham 
House in the Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
its elegant figures in the foreground, would be 
a credit to any artist of the period. Mostly known 
as a topographical watercolourist, Dayes was also 
a meticulous oil-painter as his series of London 
Squares testifies. These may well have been 
inspired by the work of Canaletto and Scott for 
they had something of the careful manner and 
spacious sentiment of these painters. There is a 
fine open-air feeling about Dayes’s view of 
Queen Square, as well there might be since this 
piece of London town planning was on the verge 
of the country when it was designed in the eight- 
eenth century. We look right along the Square 
at an uninterrupted horizon of the Hampstead 
and Highgate hills. 

This picture at the St. James’s Galleries (74-5, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1) was acquatinted 
by R. Dodd and engraved by R. Pollard in 1789; 
and obsequiously dedicated “To the Ladies and 
Gentlemen Inhabitants’. The engraving certainly 
should have had some claim on their aesthetic 
interests. Seldom do we see the originals of 
these prints, and this painting is instructive both 
as an example of Dayes’s style in oils and its 
combination of architecture and characteristic 
figure-groups. 


Old Chelsea 


APROPOS Samuel Scott and topographical 
relics, there is a pleasing picture (214 x 35% in.) 
by him at the Sidney F. Sabin Galleries, (Cork 
Street, London, W.1.) of Lindsey House, 
Chelsea. It shows the appearance of this famous 
residence, c. 1770. More than a hundred years old 
even then, few private dwellings in London have 
housed so many celebrated people. On the site of 
the principal farm belonging to Sir Thomas 
More’s Chelsea estate Lindsey House is said to 
have been built by Sir Theodore Turqui de 
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Mayern, physician to James I and Charles I. 
Reginald Blunt, Chelsea’s historian, informs us 
that the house was acquired about 1670 by the 
third Earl of Lindsey from the successors of Sir 
Theodore’s widow, Adriana. Among other well- 
known personalities who have inhabited it were 
the Dowager Countess of Plymouth, her son, 
Lord Windsor, and the Duchess of Rutland. It 
was acquired by the Earl of Ancaster who sold it 
in 1750 to Count von Zinzendorf, leader of the 
Moravian Brotherhood. This enlightened 
religious zealot remodelled it to accommodate 
members of his fraternity, but their tenure 
ended in 1770. The mansion was then subdivided 
into five tenements and became known as 
Lindsey Row. In due time these tenements or 
separate houses were occupied by Brunel, the 
great engineer; Joseph Brahma, engineer and 
inventor of the hydraulic press; John Martin, 
who achieved enormous fame as a painter of 
religious pictures such as Belshazar’s Feast; Mrs. 
Gaskell, author of Cranford; William Bell-Scott, 
painter-poet-friend of Rossetti; and J. McN. 
Whistler. 

Until the 1870’s the Lindsey houses, with 
waterside inns and Cremorne Gardens nearby, 
were in a picturesque setting, several early 
masters of watercolour, notably John Varley 
and R. P. Bonington, leaving charming records 
of the locality. 

It is a pleasant fact that Lindsey House, or 
Row, still survives. Indeed, when I looked at it 
the other day, it seemed to have renewed its 
youth, for this bit of old Chelsea has been 
tactfully restored of recent years. 

Samuel Scott’s picture, of course, gives it the 
Tustic air no longer possible, thanks to Lindsey 
Row’s proximity to Lott’s Road power station, 
Battersea Bridge, Beaufort Street and King’s 
Road where twentieth-century traffic never 
ceases day and night. 


Minor Master 


I AM GLAD to notice a revival of interest in the 
works of William James Mueller (1812-1845). 
Although he died young he achieved a powerful 
style both in oils and in watercolours. Mueller 
enjoyed some fame in his day and for long 
afterwards his pictures sold at high prices. 

Son ofa Prussian refugee from the Napoleonic 
wars, Mueller was born at Bristol, and as a child 
showed astounding talent for drawing. After a 
broken apprenticeship to J. B. Pine he began a 
career that took him far and wide in England, 
Wales and on the Continent. He also went to 
Greece and Egypt. In 1842-3 Mueller was a 
member of Sir Charles Fellowes’s expedition to 
Lycia in quest of antique marbles. The artist made 
a large number of drawings and _ paintings, 
working with great speed and facility. As an 
indication of the esteem in which Mueller’s art 
was held during his lifetime, the Editor of The 
Art Journal published a letter from him in 1844 
with the following preface: ‘Mr Mueller has 
attained the highest eminence in his profession; 
he has thoroughly established a reputation 
second to no British artist and enlarged his mind 
by travel .. .” The letter, which was reprinted in 
Volume XXV of the Old Water-Colour 
Society’s Club, was from Lycia and proves that 
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Mueller had considerable gift of literary ex- 
pression. Detailing his adventures in getting 
there, he goes on to describe the ruins of Xanthus 
in these words: ‘They principally consist of 
tombs—either in the rock or standing as they 
have existed for centuries past—shaken by 
earthquake or pillaged by men. Their forms are 
most classical, and when covered with sculpture, 
as in the case of the grand ones now in process of 
removing, little inferior to the finest and purest 
Greek period of art’. I was reminded of Mueller’s 
notable contribution to early nineteenth- 
century art in assessing the quality of a riverside 
landscape at the Leggatt Gallery (30, St. James’s 
Street). Probably a Welsh scene, it was painted 
in 1833 when the artist was but twenty-one. 


Mr. Seago’s Exhibition 


EDWARD SEAGO, whose annual exhibitions 
at Colnaghi’s have become art and social 
occasions, is showing a series of watercolours 
there this month. Subjects range over a wide 
field—London, Paris, Italy and Norfolk where, 
near Wroxham, he lives in a pleasant seventeenth- 
century Dutch house, with his boat moored 
nearby. When in the mood for ‘other worlds 
and other seas’ the artist loads up with the 
necessary art materials and weighs anchor. 
Maybe, this enviable freedom of existence 
accounts to some extent for Seago’s happy 
freedom of style in both oils and watercolours. 
Wisely detached from contemporary idioms and 
art politics, he is content to express whatever 
interests him with poetic feeling and confident 
technique. 


Best of Rowlandson 


AMONG many fine old English watercolour 
drawings at Messrs Frank T. Sabin (Rutland 
Gate, London) are two important Rowlandsons: 
Feyge Dam with the Part of the Fishmarket at 
Amsterdam, and The Old Front of Hengar House, 
Cornwall. The former, 168 x 212in., dates from 
about 1797, and was indeed engraved in that 
year by Wright and Schultz. It is a magnificent 
topographical drawing showing the buildings in 
the background, and ships, and groups of people 
which have hardly any caricature element in the 
foreground. One ofa series that Rowlandson did 
during a tour of the Low Countries, there is a 
second version of Feyge Dam in existence, and 
both these drawings compare with the great 
Place de Meir (Victoria and Albert Museum), also 
engraved by Wright and Schultz and published 
by Ackermann. 

In his Reminiscences Henry Angelo writes: 
‘From the Lion D’Or at Antwerp, I rambled 
about the town; the next day I saw the grand 
church, where the curious representation of 
Purgatory is exhibited, and the Place de Mer 
(sic), which, as well as the view of the Stadthouse 
at Amsterdam, has been so accurately designed 
by Rowlandson (published by Ackermann) 
when on tour with Mr. Mitchell, late partner in 
Hodsoll’s (the banker’s) house’. 

The Old Frent of Hengar House Cornwall is a 
charmingly elegant composition of house and 
figures. Hengar belonged to Michell (correct 
spelling) and the artist stayed there frequently. 

In making some researches regarding Row- 


landson’s visits to Cornwall I received from Mr. 
J. A. D. Bridger of Truro the following interest- 
ing information. Many years ago Mr. Bridger 
was in touch with a very old gentleman em- 
ployed in the Probate Office at Bodmin, who 
frequently dined at Hengar and remembered the 


drawing-room there lined with a glorious collec 


tion of Rowlandson’s drawings. When Hengar, 
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which became the property of the Onslow family, — 
was destroyed by fire at the beginning of this — 


century, all these pictures perished. 


The one at Sabin’s, however, which came from _ 


the Sir Richard Onslow Collection, was either 


saved from the fire or was not in the house at the ~ 


time. 


Coaching Tradition in Art 


BETWEEN 1790 and 1830, the heydey of the ; 
coaching system, many artists, notably Pollard, — 


concentrated on its picturesque possibilities. The 
system lingered on in remote places long after 
the iron way had taken possession of England. 
When J. C. Maggs painted in 1881, the 
Liverpool-London Royal Mail, Parker Galleries 
(1 Albemarle Street), he could have had memories 
of travelling by coach. In any case, he painted 
pictures which remind us of the ‘good old days’ 
when long-distance travel in the snow was bleak 
and hazardous, relieved, of course, by good 
cheer at the next inn if we could get there. With 
the work of the early sporting and coaching 
artists becoming rarer every day, attractive 
pictures by Maggs are sought after by collectors. 
A competent painter with a sense of movement 
and scene he added no inconsiderable quota to 
the romance of the road in pictures. 


Little Master of Landscape 


IT was Richard Wilson, Crome, Turner and 
Constable who set the course for the English 
landscape school, and their various styles echo 
right down the nineteenth century. Nor need we 
complain because several fine artists were so 
influenced by them as to show that influence. 
The English school would be far less prolific 
but for the sincere efforts of the lesser masters. 
James Webb (c. 1820-1895) is a case in point. 
There is a painting by him on a panel (20 x 
14 in.) at the Williams Galleries in Grafton Street. 
Entitled On the River Rother, Sussex, it is an 
extensive view of that river and landscape with a 
wagon laden with tree trunks and a group of 
peasants in the foreground. A picturesque subject 
painted over and over again in a prosaic mood 
it attains in Webb’s style real distinction, for it is, 
the result of intense study of natural effect. There 
is nothing theatrical about that warm sunset with 
soft clouds filling a large sky, but all is observed 
and sustained by the artist’s sense of truth and 
sincerity of handling. 

James Webb began his career by exhibiting at 
the Society of British Artists in 1850, and his 
works were frequently seen at the British 
Institution, the Royal Academy, the (Royal) 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours and 
Grosvenor Gallery. He is represented in various 
public galleries. On the River Rother, dated 1878, 
is specially interesting for Impressionist feeling, 
though it is doubtful whether Webb ever saw a 
French Impressionist painting of the period. 


1U PERROQUET. PANEL, 24% 174 INCHES, DATED (18)6r. 


GUSTAVE COURBET. FEMMI 
Described on page 251, this painting ts one of the Courbet masterpieces in the 
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3, Old Bond Street. London, W.x. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


1. William Mueller. ‘The 
Salmon Pool’, 27 x 22 in. 
Leggatt Brothers, London. 2. 
Edward Seago. ‘Italian Har- 
bour’, watercolour, I1 

15 in. Colnaghi’s, London. 3. 
Edward Dayes. ‘View of 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury’, 
23} x 374 in. St. James’s Galler- 
ies, London. 4. Samuel Scott. 
‘Lindsey House, Chelsea’, 214 
354 in. Sabin Galleries, Cork 
Street, Bond Street, London. 


Norbert Fischman Gallery, London. 6. J. C. Maggs. ‘Liverpool to London Royal Mail, 1881’, 
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24 < 36 in. The Parker Gallery, London. 7. Thomas Rowlandson. ‘Fey 
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(Right). An Adam Satinwood Commode. 
The shaped top is crossbanded and inlaid 
with various woods with honeysuckle 
garlands united by ribbon ties, the deep 
frieze fitted with two short and a long 
drawer similarly inlaid. The breakfront 
centre section is fitted with three gradu- 
ating drawers flanked on either side with 
single panel doors: circa 1765. City Art 
Gallery, Manchester. 


(Below). A Regency Commode in the 
French taste in the manner of Louis le 
Gaigneur: in rosewood the rectangular 
top inlaid with a conventional foliate 
design enclosed within a moulded 
border finely chiselled with leaves of 
acanthus. The frieze is fitted with two 
drawers similarly inlaid centring on a 
mask head, with a pair of panelled doors 
below outlined with brass banding and 
decorated in the centres with scrolled 
leaf emblems. The bombé angle mounts 
have mask heads and leaf motifs, raised 
on boldly carved lion paw feet united 
by an apron frieze with ormolu leaf 
motifs. Louis le Gaigneur is known to 
have supplied a quantity of Boulle 
furniture for Carlton House between 
1815-1816. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Works of Art and Private lenterprise 


2.66 


Y tradition England has always been noted for connoisseur- 

ship. London, rightly, is now acknowle dged to be the centre 
of the world’s fine art rede: Judging, too, from the astronomic- 
ally high prices (which still continue to rise) obtaining in sc 
don’s art auction rooms, and from the figure of £(6,690,2 
resulting from the export of works of art from Britain last a 
one would suppose that any form of collecting is now not only a 
highly competitive and expensive pastime but that beautiful and 
interesting objects are apparently vanishing so swiftly from the 
market that it may soon be impossible to find any thing worth 
collecting. 

However this may be, it is certain that in Great Britain there is 
mercifully still a great wealth of private collections. Their 
owners are invariably willing to loan their possessions for public 
exhibition at home and co Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that two-thirds of all the pictures in the National Gallery 
are there entirely through private gifts and bequests. 

This is satisfactory. But is it satisfactory enough? In spite of, 
for instance, a welcome Exchequer 1 increase in he total value di 
purchase grants from £125,000 to £335,000 for 1959/60, 
British art galleries and museums will cle arly require progressively 
increased financial provision each year in ‘order to keep in step 
with the increase in international art prices. Furthermore, only 
last month Lord Cottisloe, that enlightened chairman of the 
Reviewing Committee on the Export of Works of Artin London 


roduced an excellent suggestion: that the British Government 
hould allow tax concessions, as is widely practised in America, 
o those who elect to give works of art to the nation. This is a 
cheme which requires immediate adoption. 

In the meantime there should be acknowledgement to the 
ense of responsibility to museums shown by the British antique 
rade generally. Being conscious of the comparatively slender 
roportions of museum purses, a number of dealers have gener- 
uusly enabled museums to acquire items which otherwise might 
ave been lost to them. 

The seven important items of furniture here seen show the 
yrominent part which, for example, Messrs. H. Blairman & 
ons of London have played in contributing to English museum 
vell-being. 


Above). A Regency Grand Piano by Mott & Mott in rosewood with a patent 
ostenente action, inlaid with designs in brass with female figures emblem- 
tic of music and dancing, supported on a central fluted column on a 
-iangular plateau base decorated in gold with gilt shell feet: c. 1818. Made 
» the order of George IV. Exhibited Regency Exhibition, Brighton 
avilion 1951. The Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 


tight). George I ‘Master’s Chair’ in finely figured walnut, the tall back 
ith veneer spoon shaped splat, the top rail arched and boldly carved with 
ng leaves of acanthus terminating in whorls with husks pendants, centring 
n a husk wreath, and surmounted by the vigorously carved figure of an 
gle: c. 1720. Temple Newsam House, Leeds. 


(Right). A George II Mahogany 
Dressing Table. The serpentine 
top has curvatures outlined with 
an ormolu border chased with 
formal leafage and egg and 
tongue motifs. In the centre front 
is a convex canopied kneehole 
recess fitted with a series of small 
drawers outlined with brass inlay 
and flanked on either side with 
pedestals similarly fitted with 
drawer fronts and decorated with 
gilt bronze handles and escut- 
cheons in ormolu in the rococo 
taste. The frieze has a pull out 
writing drawer on frontal sup- 
ports superbly cast and chiselled 
in gilt bronze in the rococo taste 
with female mask heads, shells 
and foliate mounts which con- 
tinue down the sides of the knee- 
hole recess terminating in up- 
turned figures of dolphins. The 
angle mounts are similarly orna- 
mented with satyr mask heads 
supported on winged shells with 
suspended oak leaves united by 
ribbon ties and terminating in 
boldly cast scrolled ormolu toes. 
Concave panels on the sides are 
outlined with cock-beading and 
are surmounted by foliate ormolu 
mounts. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


(Left). This Sheraton China Cabinet is veneered with sacquebu and East Indian satinwood, 
the upper part with glazed doors, the lower wings repeating the concave curves of the 
pediment which frame a clock which bears the name ‘Weekes’ Museum, Tichborne Street’. 
The lower part is fitted with two drawers, the lower one fitted as a secretaire with a fall 
front lined with leather and with a series of small drawers and pigeon holes: the uppet 
drawer fitted with numerous boxes and covers with silver fittings and a contemporary 
easel Mirror. The cupboard below with panelled doors originally contained a musical box. 
A similar Cabinet was formerly in the collection of Lady Assheton-Smith and is illustrated 
in the Dictionary of English Furniture by MacQuoid and Edwards (Fig. 71, Vol. 1). Mr. Weekes 
formed a Museum which was located in Tichborne Street and contained musical boxes. 
mechanical spidersand amusing mechanical clocks. City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


(Below). A Regency Mahogany Sideboard Table the rectangular top with lion monopodas 
supports to the front section, mounted on a concave plateau, the frieze with honeysuckle 
motifs centring on a bronze entablature depicting a pair of lions drinking from a trough. 
c.1805. Formerly in the collection of H.R.H. The Princess Royal, Harewood House. Th: 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
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I. One of a pair of early eighteenth-century 
Soho chinoiserie tapestries. £5,670 (Christie’s). 
2. Early fifteenth-century English silver spoon, 
with ‘berry’ finial, sold for a world record 
price of £1,800 (Christie’s). 3. Three pieces 
from the historic Empress Marie-Louise gold 
and enamel service (63 pieces), by Biennais and 
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Odiot, the total of which secured 250,000 Sw. 
Fr. (£20,425) (Galerie Stuker, Berne). 4. Czar 
Alexander IT’s gold tea service (7 pieces), 
presented by the Russian nobility in gratitude 
for his victory over Napoleon, by Johann 
Wilhelm Keibel, St. Petersburg, the total of 


which secured 230,000 Sw. Fr. (£18,790) 
(Galerie Stuker). 5. Step-cut diamond mounted 
as a ring. £5,600 (Christie’s). 6. Louis XV 
parquetry writing table. £1,680 (Christie’s). 
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7. Francesco Guardi. ‘A View of the Venetian 
Lagoon’, 12} x 20} in. £14,500 (Sotheby’s). 
8. Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. ‘Portrait of 
Anne, Countess of Chesterfield’, 86 61 in. 
£34,000 (Sotheby’s). 9. Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A. ‘Portrait of Philip, 5th Earl 
of Chesterfield’, 86 x 61in. £14,000 (Sotheby’s). 
to. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. ‘Head of a Bearded 
Man’, panel, 27 x 21 in. £35,000 (Sotheby’s). 
11. Ben Marshall. ‘Antigallican’, signed and 
dated 1823, 40 x 50 in. £5,040 (Christie’s). 
12. Paul Gauguin. ‘Te Tiai Na Ve I Te Rata’ 
(I await the Letter), signed, inscribed and 
dated *99, 29 x 374 in. £130,000 (Sotheby’s). 
13. Paul Cézanne. ‘Paysan en Blouse Bleue’, 
1895, 313 X 25 in. £145,000 (Sotheby’s). Total 
for this sale: £688,958 (1,929,082 dollars). 


14. Arthur Devis. ‘Portrait of Three Gentlemen in a Landscape’ (Dartmouth 


Castle in background), 49 X 38} in. £4,725 (Christie’s). 15. A miniature, 8 
high travelling clock, by Thomas Tompion, c. 


auction room price, for £4,410 (Christie’s). 
Mountain Landscape’, 9} x 11} in. £8 


“The Vale of Dedham seen froma Wo 


+ in. 
1680. Sold, at a world record 
16. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘A 
2925 (Christie’s). 17. John Constable, R.A. 
oded Hill’, 19} 233 in. £9,450 (Christie’s). 
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I. Unique tapestry carpet, with the crowned double-headed eagle woven in the , entre, the shields of Moscow and St. Petersburg to left and right, the 


Probably an imperial order, made in St. Petersburg, eitl 
t carved and gilt wood, made in Russia in the ] 


other shields being those of various Russian provincial towns 
palaces. First half of the nineteenth century. The chairs are 
a pair of fine malachite candelabra. 


1er as a gift or for one of the 
ate eighteenth century. On the table is 
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AMERICAN SECTION 


The Russian Collections of 
Mrs Merryweather Post May 


| Pae unique blend of eighteenth-century European ele- 
_gance with Slav fairy-tale and ancient oriental splendour, 
which characterised the finest decorative art of the Russian Empire, 
isstill only scantily represented in the museums of the West, and is 
hardly given the attention it deserves even by native Russians. It 
is therefore all the more remarkable to discover in the spacious 
capital of the United States an almost unknown private collec- 
tion of Russian art (made by an American connoisseur) which, 
im its rare magnificence and rich variety, evokes comparison 
with the individual collections of French decorative art brought 
together by Sir Richard Wallace and Mr. James de Rothschild. 

Mrs. Merryweather Post May, the enterprising creator and 
owner of this collection at her home on Linnean Avenue, 
Washington, D.C., has shown a rare knowledge of how to use 
wealth for the maximum benefit of art. Highly discriminating 
in her taste and choice of objects, she has carefully designed or 
reconstructed several rooms in her large modern house in order 
to display her Russian collection to the best possible advantage. 
There is no trace of the dry official constraint or forced chrono- 
logical tabulation which often mars even the most beautiful 
objets d'art in the more conventional arrangement of public 
museum showcases. 

Precisely the right note is struck the moment the privileged 
visitor steps into the main entrance hall, with its huge rock- 
crystal chandelier, salvaged from one of the former royal palaces, 
its monumental vases from the Imperial Porcelain Factory, and 
life-size portraits of members of the Romanov dynasty along the 
wall of the grand staircase. 

In the central vestibule, representative pieces of Russian porce- 
lain table services and engraved glass are skilfully arranged in 
softly-lit, high arched vitrines, flush with the walls. They form 
as natural a part of the wall-decoration as do well-hung pictures in 
4 more conventional private house. 

An archway leads into the adjoining room, where jewelled 
ilver-gilt chalices, glowing coloured enamel, nielloed silver 
xoblets, tankards and massive dishes, stand in harmoniously 
spaced-out recesses along the walls. They date from seventeenth- 
0 late nineteenth-century pieces by the court silversmith, 
Ovchinikov. Smaller glass-topped table showcases in the same 
‘oom serve to display the separate collection of gold and silver 
nuff-boxes and bijouterie by Fabergé and other master jewellers. 

A unique piece of Russian woven tapestry (see opposite), 
showing the double-headed eagle in the centre and the shields of 
mportant Russian cities, nearly covers one wall. A malachite- 
opped table with ormolu legs shaped like winged griffins, a tall 
-ommode inlaid with lapis lazuli, splendid malachite candelabra 
ind late eighteenth-century Russian chairs in carved and gilt 
wood complete this room, and help to create the welcome illusion 
hat one has stepped out of the dull mid twentieth century into a 
yalace of the recent Russian past. . 

In order to provide an intimate contrast to this singularly 
mpressive splendour, Mrs. May has wisely set aside a row of 
mall, low rooms, designed to show porcelain plates, cups and 
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saucers, and porcelain figures of Russian national types. In these 
low, narrow, almost ascetic, rooms, the visitor can relax, sit quietly, 
and admire at close quarters the exquisite shapes and bold brilliant 
miniature painting of small pieces. These range from the earliest 
rare cups with covers, made for the Empress Elizabeth in the mid 
eighteenth century, to the drunken dancing peasant figures made 
by the Gardner factory in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

Understanding the close affinity between eighteenth-century 
French taste and Russian art of the same period, Mrs. May has 
placed among the French porcelain and tapestries of her large 
drawing room two magnificent vases, resembling yet differing 
from Sévres, made by the Imperial Factory for Catherine the 
Great. The international quality of this period is also well 
illustrated by an exceptionally fine portrait in oils of the same 
Empress, painted in Russia by the Austrian court painter, Lampi 
pere, and set in a luxuriantly carved and gilt frame of Russian 
workmanship. 

The bulk of this collection was formed by Mrs. May when 
she was the wife of the late Joseph Davies, United States Ambas- 
sador in Moscow between 1936 and 1938. The Soviet Govern- 
ment no longer sold at that time for foreign valuta the art 
treasures confiscated from private owners. Some attempt was 
already being made by experts to catalogue, preserve and keep 
those works of art now valued for their outstanding national 
importance. Nevertheless, first-class porcelain, ikons, silver, 
enamel and painted lacquer, could then be bought in the so- 
called commission shops, authorised by the Soviet government. 
Elaborate engraved chalices were being sold by weight, like 
pieces of ordinary modern silver. Mrs. May made the most of 
her opportunities, and thereby rescued many beautiful objects 
from that indifference to the culture of the imperial past, which 
then allowed priceless and irreplaceable art to be disposed of in 
this way. 

America has thereby benefited, through the initiative of a 
single citizen, by obtaining what is probably the finest single 
collection of Russian decorative art outside Russia. It has been 
selected and displayed with all that skill and endless care of which 
only impassioned private art collectors are capable. Moreover, 
without damaging its intimate character, Mrs. May is gener- 
ous in giving permission for bona fide visitors to see it. And she 
is now arranging, at a suitable time, for the whole house and its 
collection to be presented, under a special deed, to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation—the American equivalent of the 
English National Trust—so that this perfect ensemble can be 
permanently preserved to educate future generations. 

The editor of The Connoisseur is deeply grateful to Mrs. May 
for permitting this exclusive article to appear on his pages, and the 


‘author of the article is indebted to Mr. Marvin Ross, former Curator 


of the Walters Collection in Baltimore, for his generous help in 
providing detailed information about certain of the more important 
objects in this collection. The photography is by James R. Dunlop, 
Washington, D.C. 
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2. Lively but well-composed group of three peasants: a drunkard, 
an accordion-player, and a dancer. Gardner Factory, late nineteenth 
century. 


3 (left). Girl dressed in a blue and gold sarafan, carrying a yoke for 
pails of water. (Right) Girl, carrying a basket of fruit. The modelling 
of this figure, in one with its clinging drapery, is remarkable. 


4. Coffee pot, brilliantly painted with groups of figures in Russian 
national costumes, seen against a classical landscape. Gardner 
Factory, early nineteenth century. 


5. Massive silver tankard, decorated round the centre with pastoral 
figures in niello, and on the base and cover with repoussé foliage. It 
bears the Moscow hallmark, and is dated 1800. The nielloed silver 
tray in the background also has the Moscow mark and a partly 
erased late eighteenth-century date. The arms at the top appear to 
be those of the Sheremetyev family. Other pieces from the same 
service are in the Hermitage Museum and in the State Historical 
Museum, Moscow. 


6. Three Easter Eggs. (Left). Egg in deep purple glazed porcelain, 
with Imperial monogram and crown in gold. Imperial Factory, 
late nineteenth century. (Centre). Egg in lacquered papier-maché, 
finely painted with scene of the Resurrection. Late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century. (Right). Egg in silver embellished with 
coloured enamel, depicting St. George killing the Dragon. Late 
nineteenth century. 


7. Plate, painted with armorial designs in yellow medallions, 
against a deep cobalt blue background. Probably made for the 
Imperial Order of St. Andrew. Imperial Factory, Nicolas I. 


8. ‘Royal Doors of the Priesthood,’ from an Orthodox Church. 
The biblical scenes have the mellow clarity of the best Russian 
miniatures, and are in a remarkably good state of preservation. 
Probably late sixteenth century. 
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9. This exceptionally fine portrait bust in ivory is of the Empress 
Maria Fyodorovna, wife of Alexander III. The work, although 
unsigned, is almost certainly Russian, and is dated 1882. Some 
slightly earlier ivories in Mrs. May’s collection, signed Spyakov 
(1851), show that outstanding portrait ivories were made in Russia 
in the mid-nineteenth century. 


10. Portrait of the Empress Catherine the Great, by the Austrian 
court painter, Lampi. The elaborate carved and gilt wood frame, 
surmounted by a double-headed eagle, with orb and sceptre, 
appears to be of Russian workmanship. 


11. Portrait of Princess Dashkoy, friend of Catherine the Great and 
sometime President of the Academy of Sciences. The portrait is a 
fine example of the work of the Russian painter, Levitsky. 
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12 (left). In this elaborate ceremonial bread and 
salt plate, with floral border against a claret-red 
ground, three medallions show the arms of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and the consort of Alex- 
ander II. Probably made by the Wsevolojskoy 
Factory in connection with the coronation of 
Alexander II. Mid-nineteenth century. (Right). 
Plate, with painting of an officer and lady on 
horseback against an architectural background. 
The rich emerald-green border is painted with 
gold foliage. Imperial Factory, early nineteenth 
century. 


13 (left). Gold snuff-box inset with oval minia- 
ture portrait of the Emperor Nicolas I. Made in 
St. Petersburg and dated 1853. (Centre). 
Exceptionally fine miniature of an unknown 
lady, painted on ivory, and set in an elaborate 
frame, studded with rose-diamonds. Formerly 
in the Yusupov Collection, St. Petersburg. 
Early nineteenth century. (Right). Gold box 
painted with a miniature of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. The painting is by Isabey, who prob- 
ably did it while Alexander was staying in 
Paris in 1815. 


14 (left). Papier-maché lacquered box painted 
with a view of the Kremlin churches and the 
Catherine Palace, seen from the Moscow River. 
Mid nineteenth century. (Right). Lacquered 
box by Lukutin, painted with scene of a boy 
embracing a dark girl, and a French motto, 
‘Finis donc, Jérome!’ 


15. Vase with graceful Empire style handles, 
brilliantly painted with flowers and a bird peck- 
ing cherries. Unmarked, but almost certainly 
Imperial Factory, early nineteenth century. 


16. Monumental vase, painted with a harbour scene 
by the Russian artist, Krasovsky. The base is finely 
modelled in bas-relief with gilt flowers and foliage. 
Imperial Factory, Nicolas I. 


17. Pair of vases with elaborate gilded handles, painted 
with birds perched on twigs. Imperial Factory, 
Nicholas I. 


18 (left). Cup and saucer, painted with bold double- 
headed eagle, set in a gilt triangular band. Imperial 
Factory, first quarter of nineteenth century. (Centre). 
Cup with cover and saucer, decorated with stylised 
banners and the monogram of Grigory Orlov. The 
cover is surmounted by two strikingly modelled 
embracing children. These pieces have the earliest 
mark of the Imperial Factory, used only during the 
reign of the Empress Elizabeth. The monogram must 
have been added under Catherine II. Other pieces from 
this service are illustrated in the catalogue of the Musée 
de Sevres Exhibition of Russian porcelain (Paris, 1929). 
(Right). Cup and saucer painted with lively figures of 
soldiers in a landscape. Imperial Factory, Paul I. 


19. Soup-tureen, with richly gilded bands and handles, 
painted with animals, fruit and flowers in white 
medallions. Imperial Factory, Nicolas I. 
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20. Candelabra in white and green porcelain, with gilt bronze mounts and rams’ 
heads. This was made to accompany the dinner service ordered by Catherine the 
Great from the Gardner Factory for the Imperial Order of St. Vladimir. It bears the 
motto, ‘For service and bravery’. Unmarked, but probably made by the Imperial 
Factory. Second half of eighteenth century. 


21 (left). Ikon of Crowned Virgin and Child, surrounded by an elaborately nielloed 
silver riza, dated 1795. The ikon is probably earlier. The heads of the two figures are 
painted in an almost Flemish style, reminiscent of Vermeer. (Right). Ikon painted with 
miniature scenes from the life of the Virgin, with riza in silvered copper set with 
stones. Seventeenth century. 


22 (left). Jewelled silver-gilt chalice, inset with coloured enamel plaques in oval 
diamond-studded frames. The silver filigree round the cup is of exceptional design. 
Moscow, dated 1802. (Centre). Engraved silver-gilt chalice, bearing an inscription 
which indicates that it was made to the order of the Archbishop of Astrakhan for the 
church of St. Nicolas. (Below). Silver-gilt chalice, studded with jewels, and inset with 
coloured enamel plaques of saints and sacred scenes. Moscow, dated 1799. 


The Connoisseur 1n America 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Latest Gift 


AN CORTLANDT MANOR, over- 

looking the Hudson river at Croton, N.Y., 
has been faithfully restored by the noted patron 
of the arts, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. His motive, 
‘that the present may learn from the past,’ is 
apparently already on the way to observance, 
for the restored manor has had a multitude of 
visitors since being opened last summer. The 
original structure was probably a storage depot 
for goods which the family traded with the 
Indians. This ‘frontier house’ was enlarged in the 
late eighteenth century and the settlement 
expanded to a domain of fourteen buildings. At 
that time it became the seat of Pierre van Cort- 
landt (1721-1814) in a corner of his 86,000 acre 
estate. It is this domain, today situated in a park 
of 150 acres, which has been restored—houses, 
gardens and landscaping—with all the accuracy 
that scholarship can provide. Pierre van Cort- 
landt was heir to the property in the third 
generation of the American branch of the family, 
his great-grandfather Olofte, a soldier, having 
arrived from the Netherlands in 1683. 

The manor house, built in the colonial Dutch- 
English simplicity finely typical of Hudson 
Valley farmhouses, is one of the few eighteenth- 
century American houses to come down to us 
almost intact. Three stories high, of native stone 
with wooden trim, it contains twelve rooms, in 
several of which the chimney-wall is panelled. 
Visitors enter a central hall on the ground floor, 
with an informal ‘family’ dining room on the 
right, the kitchen with its built-in bake oven on 
the left, and utility rooms at the back; one, the 
cold room, with a cobblestone floor, where 
foodstufts were kept. Upstairs, a centre hall gives 
access to four rooms: a parlour and a dining 
room, with bedrooms behind. A handsome 
staircase, painted to simulate rose cedar, rises to a 
third floor, where there are four additional bed- 
rooms. In this house George Washington was 
more than once a guest. Here also other dis- 
tinguished men were entertained, among them 
Rochambeau, Benjamin Franklin, Baron De- 
Kalb, General von Steuben, DeWitt Clinton, 
and John Jay. 

Today the furnishings throughout are charac- 
teristic period pieces, an agreeable number of 
them actually being pieces originally used in the 
house: for example, the seventeenth-century 
mahogany gateleg dining-table seen here, a 
mid-eighteenth century New York Chippen- 
dale mahogany card table with claw-and-ball 
feet, a Chippendale cherry chest-of-drawers 
with fall-front desk and cabinet top, and a 
Chippendale linen press. An inventory made in 
1777 in the Revolutionary War, when many of 
the valuables were removed for safekeeping, has 
been a helpful guide to the refurnishers. Archeo- 
logical research through the grounds has un- 
earthed fragments giving evidence of the glass 


BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


Main dining room of the American colonial Van Cortlandt manor at Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., now 
faithfully restored and refurnished by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The chimney-wall panelling is 
original, the mahogany gateleg table a Van Cortlandt family heirloom. 


and ceramic wares used in the house in the 
eighteenth century. This enabled the 
restorers to bring into the kitchen a coarse- 
bodied pottery of the kind originally used there: 
into the downstairs informal dining room, 
everyday Delft, Staffordshire, and ordinary 
stonewares; while upstairs, the parlour and 
‘company’ dining room has been accurately 
dressed with Chinese porcelain 


has 


ornaments, 
creamwares, salt glaze, and other such wares of 
the finer sort. 

Van Cortlandt manor is the third extensive 
restoration made by Mr. Rockefeller along the 
Hudson river. The other two are Philipse Castle 
(Philipsburg manor, today the finest Dutch 
colonial house-museum in the United States), 
and ‘Sunnyside’, the early nineteenth-century 
country house of America’s first well-known 
author, Washington Irving. 


Ancient Lebanese Sculpture 


PRIMITIVE art is nowadays much sought after. 
A generation ago it was dismissed as rude, and 
relegated to ethnographic museums. Today its 
‘rudeness’ we admire as force, and its ethno- 
graphic character as vitality of native spirit. In 
one generation the style called primitive has 


widened our perceptions of beauty, has added 
an arc to the circle of art appreciation. The City 
Museum of St. Louis has recently acquired the 
rough-hewn statuette illustrated that would 
have been scorned in the Middle West in the 
nineteenth century. Today it is hailed as a jewel. 
The impressive little sculpture is ancient Syrian 
or, more precisely, Lebanese—a cast copper 
figure of a deity. Thirty-one such figures— 
mainly gods and fertility goddesses—have been 
published. Of the two chief scholars in the field, 
Henry Seyrig dates them 2000-1500 B.C., while 
Ronzevalle prefers the later date. Seyrig declares 
that the terms by which they have been hereto- 
fore usually described—‘Hittite,’ and ‘Syro- 
He says these 
forceful figurines are ‘the work of pre-Semitic, 
isolated, aboriginal tribes, or intruders living in 
the Lebanese hills, under the domination of 
neither the Hittites to the North 
Phoenicians of the coast’. 


Phoenician’—are incorrect. 


nor the 


The small yet majestic St. Louis figure is the 
largest of known examples. Standing on pierced 
lugs as underprops by which it could be mounted 
on an altar or base, the god wears a girdle over 
a knee-length loin cloth. He holds both arms 
forward, bent at the elbow, and originally prob- 
ably carried weapons in his clenched fists, 
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(Above). The parlour, with fashionable marble 
floor, in Van Cortlandt manor. The eighteenth- 
century panelling is original, the New York 
Chippendale cherry secretary desk is a family 
heirloom, and the tea set bears the initials of 
Anne Stevenson, wife of Pierre van Cortlandt II. 
(Right). This rare, 43-2 cm. high Lebanese 
figure of a god in cast copper, 2000-1500 B.C., 
has been purchased by the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. Only 31 other such figures are known. 


perhaps lances. Several such figures exist com- 
plete with weapons. The head is, as usual, over 
large, with large eye-sockets deeply sunk, and 
probably once set with gleaming inlays for eyes. 
The hairdress, which is characteristic, shows 
curled locks with a central braid falling from the 
crown of the head to below the shoulders. As in 
the thirty-one other published figures, this 
copper statue seems to have been cast by the 
cire perdue method—a carved wax model over- 
laid with clay then baked until the melted wax 
runs off, leaving a mould to receive the molten 
metal. In the St. Louis example, as often 
occurred, the wax was modelled in four frag- 
ments—head, body, and separate legs—then 
combined. Most ancient Syrian bronze statuettes 
indicate that the liquid metal was poured through 
the feet. In this Lebanese statuette the pouring 
gate was at the top of the head, traces still 
remaining there of the lump of overflow metal, 
the sprue, that had to be cut away. A great deal 
of effort, only part of it book study, has gone 
into authenticating this small sculpture. Special- 
ists at the Oriental Institute in Chicago, learned 
professors at Washington University, curators 
of several museums, and metallurgists have 
joined in the successful undertaking. 


Spanish Seventeenth Century Still-Life 


ONLY one painting by the Spanish seventeenth- 
century artist, Juan van der Hamen (1596-1632) 
is known to be publicly owned in the United 
States. This is the signed still-life in the National 
Gallery, Washington. The Ringling Museum in 
Sarasota, Florida, has a still-life attributed to Van 
der Hamen on stylistic grounds; and the Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, Vermont, has 
recently acquired a still-life which is so similar 
to the Sarasota painting as to seem from the 
same hand. 

In the latter two pictures some of the same 
objects are included—the white plates, the tall 
jar, etc. Also the objects in both pictures are 
introduced on several levels, making for close 
Kinship in the two compositions. The ‘step’ 
scheme of composition was, however, widely 
used in Spanish still-life painting of the period, 
and is therefore not too reliable a guide to 
identification. But one needs no authentication 
for the high quality of the painting, and its 
agreeably austere grace: the attractive severity of 
the underlying geometry, and the charming 
Euclidian thought. Perhaps a specialist in 
Spanish seventeenth-century painting, or some- 
one like A. Gwynne Jones, who has made a 
study of still-life, will emerge and fully authen- 
ticate these pictures. It would help private 
collectors who own other Van der Hamens 
which are not yet established as such. 


Ancient Greek Gold Votive Axe 


ONE of the rarest pieces of antique Greek art in 
the United States is the sixteenth-century B.C. 
ivory and gold small sculpture of a woman now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Discovered 
in Crete some fifty years ago, when the fabled 
palace was unearthed at Knossos, capital of the 
ancient Minoan civilization, this remarkable 
little statue is known as the Minoan Snake God- 
dess. The name derives from the unworldly 
dignity of the figure, and the fact that she holds 
deadly serpents alive before her in her out- 
stretched hands. 

Last year the Boston Museum acquired a 
small Minoan sixteenth-century B.C. gold 
votive axe which may have been dedicated to 
the Snake Goddess. This important acquisition, 
here shown, was found at Knossos by Sir 
Arthur Evans in the course of the palace 
excavations. Since the votive offering is a 
double-axe, an attribute of Demeter; as it is 
inscribed ‘to Demeter,’ in the unfamiliar 
language known as Linear A; and since it 1s the 
only known Minoan axe with an inscription; 
the evidence suggests that this gold axe was 
dedicated to the Snake Goddess at Knossos. If 
so, the Goddess now becomes identifiable as 
Demeter, Goddess of Harvests, and the Earth, In 
any event, this extraordinary little axe is a major 
acquisition. 


Hester Bateman Mystery 


WAS the most famous of all women silver- 
smiths, Hester Bateman, really a silversmith or 
only a shopkeeper? Did she with her own hands 
make any of the hundreds of pieces of English 
eighteenth-century silver which bear her initials? 


(Left). ‘Still-Life, with Fruits and Spices’, an early seventeenth-century Spanish painting, possibly by Juan van der Hamen, 22 


38 inches, 


acquired by The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, Vermont. The tonality is dark warm grays and browns with fruit and flower colour accents. 
(Right). A priceless Minoan gold votive axe, dating from about 1500 B.C., unearthed at the palace of Knossos some fifty years ago, recently purchase) 
by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Below). One of a pair of 1786-1787 London silver sauce tureens, in the classical style, by Hester Bateman. This 
desirable piece of Bateman silver has been loaned to the De Young Museum, San Francisco, by Mrs. Richard W. Hanna. 


Or did she employ highly skilled craftsmen who 
stamped their work with her hallmark, HB? 
[he question comes to mind afresh on con- 
templating the latest showing of silver bearing 
her stamp—some two-score examples lent to 
the De Young Museum in San Francisco by the 
widow of the distinguished late collector, 
Richard Hanna. The pieces shown in San 
Francisco, like much of the silver bearing Hester 
Bateman’s mark, are quite attractive, delicately 
wrought, and characterized by fine simplicities 
of form and decoration. This particular selection 
concentrates on Hester Bateman’s Graeco- 
Roman designs, the classical style revived by the 
Adam brothers and interpreted with such win- 
ning grace and elegance by late eighteenth- 
century English craftsmen in many different 
materials. The exhibition discloses anew that 
Hester Bateman’s silver in the classical style can 
be mentioned with the best. Whoever designed 
it, it reflects standards of the highest. On view 
were a number of exceptionally well-favoured 


works. Perhaps the greatest rarity was a pair of 


urn-shaped sauce tureens, made 1786-1787, with 


bell-dome covers, and _ discreet bright-cut 
engraving, one of which is seen here. 

Women silversmiths were not infrequent in 
Georgian England, but Hester Bateman’s name 
is outstanding. Actually her productions have 


always seemed to have about them a feminine 


air: nicety, subtlety, a fastidious taste. This air of 


refinement is heightened by the fact that thin 
metal is used in much of her work. Yet thin 
silver was a sign of the times in England during 
most of Hester Bateman’s active period (1773- 
1790). War on the Continent and the costly 
American Revolution made silver scarce. 

We know that Hester Bateman set up 1m 
business in London in 1773, on the death of het 
husband. We know that in the next sixt 
years she produced a quantity of silver that 
testifies to her success. She ‘made everything 


from buttons and wine labels to teapots, coffee 
pots, and salvers’, The number of examples still 
owned by Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and 
public societies that commissioned her, even the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, indicates the esteem in 
which her wares were held. Yet there is no trace 
of her ever having been apprenticed. We first 
hear of her as a widow of 52. Furthermore, the 
‘HB’ she wrote on the London Goldsmiths’ 
register when recording her mark is such a 


scrawl that we can scarcely believe the same 


hand could have been skilled enough to draw a 
fine design or raise a work of art from sheet 
metal. Of her husband we know only that he was 
a chainmaker. Even if he were a silver worker— 
one who made watch chains, as someone has 
imagined—it remains a mystery as to how his 
widow could have become a leading London 
silversmith after reaching 52, having also a shop 
to keep, a house above the shop to run, and 
children to bring up, at least three of whom were 
minors. Today, Hester Bateman is more famous 
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(Left). Seventeenth-century Norwegian folk tapestry, woven to a design of the feast of Herod. Lent by the Norwegian Government to the exhibition 


of early Norse folk art now being circulated through the United States. (Right). Head of King Herod, a detail of the Norwegian folk tapestry, 


the Feast of Herod, woven of wool and linen. 


han in her lifetime. Silver bearing her initials 
etches two and three times the price it would 
ring if marked by a mere man. Recently five 
ots at Christie’s were auctioned for $18,479. 
ast winter at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New 
York, the incredible Cushing Toppan Collec- 
ion of more than a thousand pieces, represent- 
ng work produced by her, her children and 
rrandson from 1773 on into the nineteenth 
entury, realized astonishingly high prices. 


Travelling Exhibition Service 


NORWEGIAN TAPESTRIES,’ the _ latest 
xhibition offered by the Travelling Exhibition 
ervice of the Smithsonian Institution, stands as 
milestone in the field of inexpensive art shows 
vailable for tours. Comprising two 
xcellent examples of Norwegian folk tapestry- 


score 


veaving from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
ighteenth centuries, together with several score 
xamples from other folk arts, the collection 
roves the finest assemblage of Norse folk art 
ver shown in the United States. 

By operating through the Smithsonian, a 
;overnment institution, this mobile exhibition 
srvice, supported entirely by private funds, has 
yund a way to use the offices of the U.S. 
;overnment to gain co-operation from private 
ad public art collections and foreign govern- 
rents. For example, this show of Norse folk 
‘t was organized with the assistance of the 


Norwegian Government, selected by an expert 
(Peter Anker, Curator of the Folk Museum in 
Oslo), and presented under the patronage of 
H.M. King Olav V. Moreover, it contributes a 
permanent record in the form of an illustrated 
catalogue with a foreword by the foremost 
authority, Dr. Thor B. Kielland. 

Five cities will have seen this exhibition before 
the end of the season: Brooklyn, Kansas City, 
Washington, Santa Fe, and San Francisco. The 
result is that the American public is given a 
considerable impression of the arts achieved by 
Norwegian folk, their skill of craft, and the 
national characteristics they manifest. As to the 
distinction of the items on view, mention of one 
will serve to suggest the high quality of all: a 
seventeenth-century wool-and-linen weaving 
that shows the Feast of Herod, here reproduced. 
The scene is partitioned into several sections. In 
the lower sections, musicians play and sing while 
Salomé, appropriately dressed, receives the head 
of John the Baptist. King Herod, sitting at table 
in the centre of the middle section, glances away 
from the gory spectacle he has allowed to occur. 

This display of Norwegian arts and crafts 
follows upon the heels of another national show 
which started on tour last spring under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Travelling Exhibi- 
tion Service. This is a splendid collection of old 
Greek costumes and embroideries selected from 
Greek Museums. It is the first comprehensive 
display of traditional Greek crafts ever to come 


to America. One of the colourful charmers, a 
seventeenth-eighteenth century multi-coloured 
embroidery from the island of Skyros, lent by 
the Benaki Museum, Athens, is illustrated. At 
the present moment, sixty exhibitions are avail- 
able through the Smithsonian travelling service. 
Among them is a selection of stone rubbings 
from Angkor Wat; four series of prints from the 
collection of the Boston Public Library; a group 
of twentieth-century American paintings, lent 
by an outstanding private collector, Edward W. 
Root; exhibitions of sculpture new and old, 
various arts of design, and choice Oriental art. 
Thus far active only seven years, the Smith- 
sonian Travelling Exhibition Service can point 
to a proud accomplishment. It has shown 191 
exhibitions in 1180 
and Canada. 


domestic and foreign 
museums in the United States 
Many of these museums are in inland cities 
where the opportunity to see fine collections 


might otherwise be slight. 


Sir George Beaumont and the Founding 
of the London National Gallery 


IT has become known that the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York has acquired a whole 
series of autograph drafts of the correspondence 

National 
interesting 


which led to the founding of the 


Gallery, London. These highly 


letters and documents are contemporary (early 
drafts retained by Sir 


nineteenth century) 


George Beaumont as records of his gifts to the 
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(Right). Seventeenth - eighteenth - century 
embroidery from the island of Skyros, from the 
Benaki Museum, Athens. This is included in the 
splendid exhibition of old Greek costumes and 
embroideries now on a tour of American cities. 


nation. The series begins in 1819 with an auto- 
graph letter signed by the principal librarian of 
the British Museum, Joseph Planta, in response to 
Sir George’s offer of his manuscript collection to 
the Museum. Next comes an autograph copy of 
Sir Henry Ellis’ report advising that a selection of 
the Beaumont MSS be accepted rather than the 
entire collection. Sir George then began seeking 
a permanent home for his picture collection. 

In the Morgan Library series is an autograph 
letter signed by Sir Charles Long (later first 
Baron Farnborough), advising Sir George in 
1822 on whether to give his pictures at once or 
bequeath them. He suggests waiting for a suit- 
able gallery to be built and to insist on being a 
trustee. Sir George’s answer is contained in a 
draft of his letter telling Sir Charles Long of his 
intentions for his pictures. On 17th July, 1823, 
Sir George offered the British Museum his 
picture collection ‘whenever the gallery about to 
be erected is ready to receive them’. His original 
letter is, of course, in the British Museum but the 
Morgan Library owns an autograph copy of the 
list of twenty pictures offered. 

Next comes a copy of the minutes of the 
British Museum trustees accepting the pictures. 
These are signed by Sir Henry Ellis. Then comes 
an autograph letter signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Charles Manners-Sutton, to Sir 
George Beaumont, expressing as chairman the 
thanks of the trustees. This is followed by an 
autograph letter signed, from Sir George to the 
Archbishop, asking that the pictures be deposited 
where they will be safe. The last in the series 
dates from 1824, an autograph document signed 
by Sir George, with seal, a codicil to his will, 
leaving his Michelangelo bas-relief of the Holy 
Family to his wife for her to dispose of after his 
death. 

The list of pictures donated, the nucleus of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, makes 
very interesting reading today: 

Rubens Country House 

Claude Lorraine representing the Story of 

Narcissus 
A small ditto Hagar & Ishmael 
A companion, a Wood Mid Day 


fs 


A small sunset by Claude 
sic & Procris 


—— Cephalis 


A landscape Nicolo Poussin, a man near a 
fountain washing his feet 

A large landscape by Both, a mountainous 
country with Travellers a warm sunset 

A view in Venice Canaletto a large landscape 

The return of Ark by S. Bourdon highly 
esteemed by Sir J. Reynolds and left as a 
legacy to Sir George Beaumont 

A small landscape by Swanvelt figures highly 
finished 

A large landscape by Wilson subject Niobe 
and her children with Apollo and Daphne 
in the clouds a storm 

A companion 

A large upright by Rembrandt a Jew 
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A small picture by ditto representing the 

taking down from the Cross 

A picture by Titian Virgin & Child with St. 

John. 

Several of these paintings still rank among the 
National Gallery’s finest exhibits. The Rubens 
‘Country House’ is one of the greatest landscape 
paintings in the world, the Chdteau de Steen. Of 
the four Claudes, Sir George was so attached to 
the ‘small Hagar & Ishmael’ that after it left his 
roof he begged to have it back until he died. The 
Canaletto, today entitled The Stone-Mason’s 
Yard, is considered one of Canaletto’s finest 
works. Inspired by Sir George’s gift, the Govern- 
ment purchased a few years later the superb 
Angerstein Collection, and the National 
Gallery was then well under way. 
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A rare and finely carved Hepplewhite mahogany double sided 
seat in the French taste. Length overall 39 inches. 
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A fine quality Regency rosewood centre 
table with black and gold decoration and 
marble top. Diameter of top 32 inches. 
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An elegant early Sheraton satinwood bonheur du jour wii 
grisaille decoration. Length 40 inches. 
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